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THIS 39:¢ STORM 






SAVE ‘IOO OR MORE! 
JUST PRESS ON That’s All! 


©NO NAILS NO HOOKS © NO SCREWS ¢NO TOOLS 


Imagine a storm window that weighs less than 8 ounces — yet seals out wintry blasts and humidity 
like magic! Flexible like rubber! You can punch it, kick it, even tap it with a hammer and it springs 
back — never shatters! This amazing new type storm window is as TRANSPARENT as CLEAR GLASS! 
Not affected by snow, sleet, rain, dampness, because it is 100% WATERPROOF. Resists climate 
changes — won't crack even at 25 degrees BELOW zero! Will pass any and all Fire Department 


tests! To install just press it on with dual purpose Adheso border — no nails, no screws, hooks, or j i 
tools! Costs you only pennies, yet you can use and re-use it year after year for winter protection and ‘ 
comfort! Try one at our risk and you'll never use old-fashioned storm windows again! 


INSTALL IN 5 MINUTES 
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LIFT ADHESO 
BORDER 
FOR AIRING 


PROVE IT YOURSELF 
WITH THIS SIMPLE 
MATCH TEST! _ 
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On a windy day, hold a lighted match 
just inside a CLOSED window. The first 
stiff, strong gust of wind will blow it 
NOW put your TRANS-KLEER 
sheeting as instructed . you'll find 
out thot a lit match held just inside 
the window will NOT blow out EVEN 
IF YOU KEEP YOUR REGULAR 
WINDOW OPEN! 
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REAL GLASS-LIKE TRANSPARENCY! 
Never milky or cloudy 
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LOW CONDUCTIVITY — 
A modern REYNOLON development 











3 WATERPROOF & FIRE RETARDANT — 


conforms with all Fire Department ordinances 


4 RESISTS CLIMATE CHANGES — 


never cracks even at 25 below zero! 


5S RE-USABLE YEAR AFTER YEAR — takes little storage space! 
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OVER ONE MILLION SOLD LAST YEAR! 


Iver 1,000,000 of these new type windows sold last winter alone. We invite you to try one, too, en- 
urely at OUR RISK—no obligation whatsoever for you! When you have tried one, when you see how 
easily and quickly it goes on, when you’ve TESTED it, you'll never again use the heavy, bulky, old- 
fashioned kind! No more back-breaking installation! No more broken glass to contend with! No 
more storing problems—at winter’s end just fold away like CLOTH for the following season—year 
after year! Enjoy the ease and convenience of this new, safe, sure way to winter comfort—for only 
pennies per window! TRANS-KLEER comes in rolls 36 inches by 432 inches—ENOUGH FOR 10 
AVERAGE SIZE WINDOWS, at ONLY 3.95—HARDLY 39'%2c EACH! Of course, smaller windows 
use less TRANS-KLEER material, while larger ones use more. In all, you receive 108 SQUARE 
FEET! Yes! 108 SQUARE FEET for only 3.95! Why pay MUCH MORE elsewhere? You cut 
TRANS-KLEER with scissors to any size required—then press on with the Adheso border—and 
presto! The job is done! You can lift it any time for airing the room—then re-seal in 1 second flat! 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOM OR SHOP BY MAIL How practical! How convenient! And how 


low in cost! No wonder so many have 
pO SSS SSS SS SSS CC SCSSSSSSS8828888220,5 been sold! No wonder so many home 


@ THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-L-47 ‘ owners, hospitals, ae eg buildings 
§ 352 Fourth Avenue, New rork 10. N. Y. r and churches are switching to this new 
® eusn rolls TRANS-KLEER at 3.93 cach. enough for @ winter protection! We disappointed lots of 
| windows or 108 square feet _ will pay 3 95 plus postage on 8 folks last year because the supply tan 
B arrival. This is on a trial basis. | will try one FREE. If not @ Ut. To avoid disappointment, rush your 
g ‘lelighted, IT will return the 9 remaining windows for refund of g order NOW—while our supply lasts! More 
5 3! no questions asked, Include Adheso Borders at no extra g cold weather is on the way right now! 
—— i SEND NO MONEY. Simply fill in coupon 
! NAME 1 and mail at once. Pay postman only 3.95 
: i plus a few cents postage on delivery of 
s ADPRESS . each roll. Try a window at OUR RISK for 
1 a. ry 5 days. Test it any way you like. If not 
g TOWN ZONE STATE i delighted, KEEP THE WINDOW and 
1 SAVE POSTAGE by sending only 3.95 with this coupon. § get your 3.95 back—no questions asked! 
g in that case, we pay ALL POSTAGE ta.your door, Same g§ ~~ You have nothing to lose—LOTS to gain 
5 ener Sas | Evarentce & in winter comfort and health protection! 
§ (CANADIANS: Seni orders direct to our Montreal plant. Same § ACT NOW! 
price & guarantee—no extra for tariff THORESEN CO 

; Dept. 39-L-47, 45 St. J St., West, Montreal 1, P.Q.) . THORESEN'S, Dept. 39-L-47 
; 352 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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LOW-COST 
HEALTH PROTECTION 





WINTER COMFORT! You can hardly see this TRANS- 
KLEER storm window—it’s wonderfully transparent, but 
it protects you and your loved ones from winter's cold 
blasts and humidity. Saves dollars, too, in fuel bills! It's 
your cheapest health insurance! And only 39%c each! 
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feuy S of these wouderful books... 
YOURS FOR ONLY £3.00 


when you join the CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION and agree to 
take as few as three more selections during the next twelve months. 











EACH TITLE REGULARLY SELLS FOR $2.50 OR MORE. YOU 
{ ' L GET THREE BOOKS FOR LITTLE MORE THAN THE PRICE OF ONE! 


1. LIFE IS WORTH LIVING (Series 1) 6. SCHOOL FOR HOPE 








By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen in By Michael McLaverty 

* Containing 26 of the Bishop’s original One of Ireland’s foremost novelists 
$ TV talks. Regular price: $3.75 produced this tender but troubled love 
“ 2. A RICH YOUNG MAN story. Regular price: $3.50 
R By John E. Beahn 
re St. Anthony of Padua is the subject 7. MENTAL HEALTH IN A MAD 
“ CHOOSE THE THREE im of this romanticized biography. WORLD 

Resular price: $3.25 By James A. Magner 
¥ y es A. gner 
g BOOKS YOU WANT AND 3. MATT TALBOT Penge positive SS 

MAIL THE COUPON B 1 By Eddie Doherty or maintaining mental stability 

: ELOW! The story of an alcoholic who fought Regular price: $3.15 


a terrific battle against his desire for 8 


aula getrns C2.7E 

special offer! Simply fill out the coupon below, indi- a es ee By the Rev. Rupert Langenstein 

cating which THREE Catholic best-sellers you want. 4. PROMISES TO KEEP A new view of Christ’s sufferings 
Two will be your free enrollment gifts. The third By William E. Walsh ‘ . on the Cross, with references to 
will count as your first selection. Thus you need pur- True story of a large Catholic family. popular fiction. Regular price: $2.50 
chase only three additional books within the next seenten jatees Tae ’ 

ptwelve months to comply with membership require- 5. THE SIGN OF JONAS 9. THE WORLD’S FIRST LOVE 


. THE CONSTANT CROSS 





» E all you have to do to take advantage of this detiche 


ments of four books a year. Membership can be By Thomas Merton 


By Fulton J. Sheen 


terminated by you at any time after purchase of The sequel to the author’s best-seller, Written to give readers a deeper ap- 


four books. The Seven Storey Mountain. 
Regular price: 


HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 


| 

I 

j}Each month, from the finest Catholic books of leading publishers, the Foundation selects 
fon title which i is fully described in the Forecast, the illustrated booklet which is sent to 
you in advance each month at 2o charge. The Forecast also supplies you with informa- 
ftion about other Catholic books which you may choose instead of, or in addition to, 
the monthly selection. If you want the selection of the month, you do nothing, and it 
comes to you automatically. If you do not want it, you send back the postcard (always 
provided) specifying some other book or marking it simply “no book.” 

You pay the postman nothing when your books arrive, and you have the privilege of 
returning books within five days. Selections you decide to keep are billed conveniently 
j ater —the regular publisher’s price or less (but never more than $3.00 in the month of 
} selection, even though the publisher’s price may be higher). All Foundation books are 
regular publisher’s editions. Some are priced as low as $2.00. 

With the purchase of every fourth book you receive a free book dividend, an out- 
standing Catholic title from our regular lists. Alternate choices also count toward 
free hook dividends. 


SEND NO MONEY — JUST THE COUPON 


The books shown above are typical of the high caliber Catholic writings selected by the 
Foundation specifically for its Catholic readership. We guarantee that each selection, 
whether it be a novel, biography, spiritual reading, or non-fiction of current interest, will 
be fit reading for you and your Catholic family, and will contribute to your way of 
living and thinking as a Catholic, as well as to your entertainment. 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


400 N. Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








preciation of the Mother of God. 
$3.50 Regular price: $3.50 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S 10-54 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me the THREE books checked below (two as 
my enroliment gift and the third as my first selection) 
and enroll me as a member of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. Bill me only $3.00 (plus shipping) for all 
three books! | understand that | need buy only three 
additional books in the coming twelve-month period 
and that a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND wili be sent to me 
after purchase of every fourth book. 


CHECK HERE THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT: 
(] 1, LIFE 1S WORTH LIVING, Series 1, Sheen 
[] 2. A RICH YOUNG MAN, Beahn 

3. MATT TALBOT, Doherty 

4. PROMISES TO KEEP, Walsh 

5. THE SIGN OF JONAS, Merton 
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- SCHOOL FOR HOPE, McLaverty 
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_] 7. MENTAL HEALTH IN A MAD WORLD, Magner 
[] 8. THE CONSTANT CROSS, Langenstein 
L] 9. THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE, Sheen 
Mr. [) 
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Here’s a Secret 
We'll 
Share With You 


T’s the secret of the 

home-made goodness 
in Sexton preserves and 
jellies : we cook the finest 
fruits in small batches and 
extra s-l-o-w-l-y. “‘Just 
like mother used to 
make.” 

Preserves and jellies are 
the pride of Sexton Sun- 
shine Kitchens. Let them 
be the pride of your own 
table. 

At better grocers. 


THIS STUNNING BOX 
OF 21 XMAS CARDS 


YOURS 


FOR ONLY 


i? eect 


cy pte oy 


or 


* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
Sto » 


23 apvrenste TE 





Ves, this new 21-card assortment is 
really yours for only Ic, just to prove how eas- 
ily a little spare time can earn you $50.00 in 
cash! Just see these pretty Xmas Greeting 
Cards—and you'll want to start showing them 
to friends and neighbors. You make up to 
50c profit per box. Make extra profits with 
complete selection of Name-Imprinted Xmas 
Cards, Gift Wrappings, Personal Stationery, 
All-Occasion Cards—as low as $1.00 per box. 


Only One to a Family! Limited Offer! 
Just send postcard and ask for the Ic box. 
Send no money. We will send the illustrated 
21-card box, for which you will owe us Ic. 
We'll also include additional assortments ON 
APPROVAL, plus Money-Making Plan and 
FREE Personalized Samples. Hurry! We have 
only a small quota of 1c boxes. Write postcard to 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 


551 Way Street, Elmira, New York 





CETTER 











Mental Health 


THe Sicxn, there 
is a very interesting and instructive article, 
“Fifteen Rules For Mental Health.” We 
like much to have some addi 
tional copies of this particular article and 
wondered whethei 


In the August issue of 


would very 


there would be any re 
prints or whether we could perhaps have 
additional the magazine 
from this month, We feel the article would 
be for instructive 


in our School of Nursing. 


some copies of 


very beneficial purposes 


Sister M. CapistraAna, R.N. 
DIRECTOR 
Mercy HosritaL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Osukosu, Wis. 


Permit me please, in the name of my 
family, friends, and associates, to congratu 
late your fine work and magazine, THE SIGN. 
In the August issue appeared an article by 
Urban H Ph.D., “Fifteen Rules For 
Mental This excellent 


should, I must reading and un 


Fleege 
Health.” 


believe, be 


article 


derstanding especially for our high school 


and college teen-agers. . 


Danie A. REGAN 
Bronx, N. Y. 


‘Fifteen Rules ion 
Urban H 


my 


: Phe article 
Health,” 
so good, in opinion 
touch I to 
know how much I enjoy 


Mental 
Fleege, Ph.D 
that it 
write 
Put 
As long as I can aflord it 


bv was 


was the 
and let 


SIGN. . 


final needed you 


(and at the 


price of THe Sicn it should be always) I 
shall most certainly have Tur Sic x in my 
home. 

Mrs. Rosertr Brout 


WyANbDOTTE, MICH. 


You 


oO many 


are doing a great service and help 


with such articles as 
“Fifteen Rules for Mental Health.” Try to 


include the in 


peopl 


something on same each 


ISSLIC 


Marr J. Ricurer 
Mitrorp, Iowa 


These rules would help many people 
in this country of ours, and IT am sure it is 
going to help me too. I thes 


believe are 


verv good rules. 
I want to congratulate Dr. Urban H. 

Fleege. 
FRANK J. KAWECKI 


Wyanpotre, MICH. 


This 


article 


month I 
“Fifteen 


particularly 
Rules for 


enjoyed the 
Mental Health.” 
FRANCES MILLER 
Reco Park, L. I. 


Reprints of this article will be availal 


uw 5¢ each plus a 3¢ stamp or $4.50 pe 


hundred plus postage. 


Mr. Murphy Bows 


. Lam very proud of your thought oj 
me and the prominence you have given {| 
article, “Soldier’s Diplomat.” At 
I feel it is particularly important to crea 
as much public confidence in our Foreig 
Service 


this tir 


is in our) 
that article 


because it 

feel 
such as this may do much toward dissipat 
unfounded 


as we Can, 


tional interest to do so. I 


Ev 
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prejudices and building 


confidence in our representatives generally} you < 


the E 


o 
ing 


who are dealing with foreign affairs of vit 






interest to the nation. I am very gratel 
to Mr. William Healy for the co-operat TI 
cllort he made in this connection 
Rowiekr Muoren— 8o0n- 
Deputy UNDER SECRETARY OF SLATER mess. 
WasHINGTON, D.C. . 
' with 
This month’s issue (August) givesa I 
great account of Mr. Robert Murphy, It n 
says Mr. Murphy is an Irish Catholic, bom Mas! 
in Milwaukee. a su 
If | were born in Milwaukee, I woul 
prefer to be known as an America 


Catholic. 
I was 


born in Ireland and didn't havel 0, 


much to say about it and have 


Joun F. Ryayt TI 


Dep 


no re 
grets. 


DORCHESTER, MAss. 


i 

Scientists and Religion | 

I am sorry to say that Mr. Standen, in his} 
interesting article “Are Scientists Getting 
Religion?,” made reference only to the leas} 
important of my books in the field of ethic} 
and religions. If he had taken, instead, my} 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, or Crisis of 
Ow or Reconstruction of Humanity, 
or especially my recent volume, The Ways 
and Power of 


4ve, 


in these volumes hej 
would have found my views in these fieldst 
fully developed, with a vast body of evi 
supporting them. This does no} 
imply in any way a criticism of Mr, Stan 
den’s article. 


Love, 


dence 








Prrmrim =A. Sorokt 
HARVARD ee, 


} 


Your article in the August issue entitled 
“Are Scientists Getting Religion?” is ver } 
interesting. As a Catholic chemist, I hap-| 

(Continued on page 77) 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS YOU WILL BE PROUD TO SEND! 
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: ¥ This beautiful assortment of Christmas greeting cards will 


7 ¥ help you say “Merry Christmas” to your friends and dear 
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ay ones in a truly Catholic way. The Passionist Missionaries 
i} 
A 
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will be grateful for any order you may send us. This is a If 


I . . . . Aoet 
iy very practical way to help us in our mission work. Fi} 
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1954 Deluxe 
wed CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 





iven t] 

his tir wa : : 

ae 18 Christmas Cards with envelopes to match 

Foreig featuring 8 stamped gold leaf designs 

Our ne 

arcs! Every possible care and consideration has gone into the 


dissipa . “ 
wailed selection of the borders and illustrations so that we may offer 
enerall) you a box of Christmas Cards exemplifying the true spirit of 
OF vit) the Birthday of Christ. 

erate 


Herat 
porat 


The box contains eight stamped gold leaf cards. The ten 
ied non-gold cards are beautifully illustrated in four colors. The 
' Sil messages are simple and dignified and are further enhanced 
with color. 

oy Included in the assortment are well-loved and familiar Old 
ic, bom} Masters and new paintings by contemporary artists, giving you 
a suitable card for everyone on your Christmas mailing list. 
would 


nerican PRICE: $1.00 Per Box 


on a. , | from 
-rwt LHE PASSIONIST MISSIONARTES 


Dept E-1 Monastery Place Union City 6, N. J. 
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For the first time in a new, amazing pocket-sized edition. 
The Summa simplified. Written in clear, simple, plain-talk 
for you, for everyone. A book that belongs in every home. 
Theology for the layman. 640 pages plainly written. 

























Part I is the work of Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.M., brilliant 
author of the widely used “Companion to the Summa.” A 
Parts II and III were written by Martin J. Healy, S.T.D., 
professor of theology and master of clear explanation. This 
work was undertaken by the Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood to bring Saint Thomas into the market place to be 
read by all men. | 
| 
} 


“It’s not very hard to be ‘for’ such a magnificent job of 
publishing as My Way of Life. This little volume is an all 





around masterpiece. Physically, it is a fine value in these ED 
days of high book prices. Editorially, a job that was ac- 
counted to be impossible was done and in the best of taste. 
y POCKET-SIZED It fills an important need at exactly the right time. To me, 
—, My Way of Life is a supreme example of constructive pub- | EN 
lishing; the kind of publishing which makes one proud 
to belong to the publishing profession and to the Church 
PARTIAL CONTENTS which could inspire such a book.’’— BOOKS ON TRIAL 
* God and His Creatures 
* Man: the Image of God EI 


Happiness Order from your bookstore or from 
¢ The Divine Life in Man THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD | 
e The God-Man 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N, Y. 
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Are We Christians? 


kK welcome letters from our readers even when 

they disagree with us. We must confess to a 

little surprise, however, that some accuse us 
of being un-Christian because we believe that the 
U.S. should continue to build up a powerful mill- 
tary establishment including nuclear weapons. 

No one will deny the tact that we face the threat 
of a third world war. Every means at our disposal 
should be directed to preventing that awful catas 
trophe. 

We must have confidence in the over-ruling 
Providence of God. We should get down on ow 
knees and pray with all the fervor and faith that 
we can muster that God in) His goodness will 
deliver us from a war in which all that is best in 
our civilization would be destroyed. 

But at the same time we believe that God helps 
those who help themselves. God has given us the 
means to defend ourselves, and we don’t think He 
expects us to sit back and wait for a legion of 
angels to come to our aid. 

In advocating a powerlul military establishment, 
we are not looking forward with pleasure to a day 
when we shall go about destroying Russian cities 
from the air. We believe that when we are power- 
ful enough to do this and to do it thoroughly the 
Reds won't start a war. ‘Then there won’t be any 
war, because we are certainly not going to start one. 

In other words, our military power is an insur- 
ance policy which we take out against the outbreak 
ol another world war. 

Phe best item in that insurance policy is nuclear 
weapons. In fact, they may prove a blessing in dis 
guise in the cause of peace. Atomic and hydrogen 
bombs are so awlul in’ destructive capacity, the 
modern means of delivering them to their targets 
are so effective, that only madmen bent on destrov- 
ing themselves and the rest of the world would 
start a general war. 

Ihe Red leaders may be vicious, but they are 
intelligent. They know that they couldn't possibly 
win a war of nuclear weapons. The best they 
could hope tor would) be mutual annihilation. 


That is the reason tor the constant stream of 























propaganda emanating from the Kremlin calling 
for the outlawing of nuclear weapons, prohibition 
of their production, and the destruction of present 
stockpiles, even as a preliminary condition to any 
international agreement, 

They know that without nuclear weapons the 
West would stand almost naked before the over- 
whelming power of the Red Army. Only atomic 
weapons saved us when we stupidly disarmed after 
World War Il. Only nuclear weapons can save us 
today from the might of the Red Army, the Com- 
munists’ chosen instrument for world conquest. 

It is fatuous to believe that war can be avoided 
by a love of peace on one side, by weakness, or by 
an effort to run away from it. If history ever offered 
prool of this, it was in the efforts of Chamberlain 
and Daladier to avoid war with Nazi Germany. 
They succeeded only in inviting it. 

If we wanted to bring on World War III, we 
know of no better means we could use than to be- 
come weak in military power and especially to give 


; Stat 
the Reds a reliable guarantee that we shall never use Cul 


atomic and hydrogen bombs on Russian cities. “The ren 
day the Russian leaders believed those two condi- 
tions fulfilled, the Red army would march. 


F that sounds like an invitation to an arma- 
ments race, so be it. We can defend ourselves 
only by matching Red military power. It is a 
fallacy, exploded by historical facts, that armament 
races always lead to war. ‘They lead to war only 
when an aggressor gets so far ahead of his intended 





victim that he considers him an easy prey. 

Nobody likes cither war or the preparation for 
war. But since we are forced to choose between the 
two, it is more intelligent to choose the prepara- 
tion even though it is costly, since it is the only 
preventative we have. 
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OST of us learned in school about the importance 
of conserving natural resources. We were taught that 
forest land should be carefully harvested and that 





ling new trees should be planted to 

ion Our Dwindling replace those cut down. We 

ent eee lta, learned the importance of pre- 
any 7 venting soil erosion and of con- 
trolling the flow of water. Our 
teachers warned us that a nation prodigal of resources can 

the soon become a poor nation. 

ver This lesson of conservation is widely applied, when 

TLIC natural resources are involved. But we have been much 

iter less successful as a nation in conserving vital skills which 

us are also a part of our national wealth. A good example 
ym- of this is found in our shipbuilding industry. The expansion 

of ship production during the Second World War was a 
led marvelous tribute to American ingenuity. Its neglect since 
be the war testifies to our shortsightedness. 

red Phe building and repair ol ships is a highly technical 

i. operation, calling for specialized skills. We cannot mass 
produce ships, as we do automobiles, with relatively unskilled 

wy. labor. 

In 1945, the largest shipbuilding union had over 400,000 
we members. Today it numbers less than 50,000. Such skilled 
be- 4 5 Ye workers as welders, riveters, steamfitters, riggers, and ma- 
ive LE SA TRE ite I cg chinists have moved from port cities and are scattered 
ise Culf of Gime: gga ged Vieible. ies horas a throughout American industry. It may not be easy to recall 
he reminder to world in the abyss of conflict and uncertainty. them in an emergency. 

di- Fortunately, Congress has recognized this problem and has 
taken some remedial action. A certain number of ‘“moth- 
ball” ships will be taken from their berths and will be re- 

vil paired and reconditioned. 

ie Shipbuilding is but one of several examples that might be 

= cited. The nation, for example, is sitting by and watching 

pa the slow death of the anthracite coal industry. Miners are 
nit working part time, or are leaving the mine areas for employ- 
ily ment elsewhere. 

ed 

OSSIBLY we can afford to leave this important source 
or of fuel to its almost certain fate. We may not run 
he short of oil, and we may be able to use atomic reactors 
na as a major source of power and 
ly a heat. At best this is a gamble in 


a tense world which is neither at 
the New Age 


peace nor yet at war. Any war il 
the near future would leave us 
with a critical problem of procuring oil 

Yet the hard coal industry is dying, and soft coal may 
soon be in the same spot. Unused mines are flooding and 
idle miners are drifting away. Some efforts are being made 
by private industry to save the situation, but thus far they 
have not proved adequate. Are we complacently drifting 
into a vulnerable position? 





There is no easy answer to the questions posed by this 
~ {ssociated Presa analysis. Even a wealthy nation such as ours can hardly 
, French Premier Mendés-France, Europe’s latest “bad boy,” 

seems to express “so-what” attitude at failure of EDC. ria eee i . 
Survival of EDC was best hope for French-German amity. There are limits to our stockpiling program, especially when 


subsidize great industries to remain in a stand-by condition. 
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United Press United Prew ter t 
Tragedy of Indo-China refugees lies in needlessness of their Laborites Attlee, Bevan, et al, return from China. Ref for n 
loss... Wise colonial policy years ago might have saved them. ports supported old axiom: “Hope springs eternal . . .” 
: - : ; these 
the products concerned are presently a glut on the market. Established religious schools progressively lost pupils to the th 
; " 
Yet can we aflord to let industries die, when they may be public schools, until the only sensible course was to padlock lidn 
. ( 
vitally needed in time of war? the door and board up the windows. W 
Fourthly, there was the expense of school building and 
° m9 a ae on 
. maintenance. This, however, was something which weighed 
HE inception of a new school year makes a suitable : ’ : 5 | ~~ what 
: as heavily on Catholics as on Protestants—as it does to this 
occasion for Francis X. Curran, S. J., to offer a study of was 
ge dav. 
religious clementary education in the United States ; ae to 
i One result was acceptance of strictly secularistic state edu . 
His book IS called The . bi 
cation. Another was an embarrassed attempt to chew up and 
Churches and the Schools ‘ ; : : the 
American Protestantism nee al P, swallow quietly the big, solid) statements which had onc 
. . (Loyola nivers CSS, : . ‘ ; eet 
= st aay i a proclaimed religious schools indispensable. 
and Religious Schools S80) diere is what he has ] § | 
Most of the arguments we hear now against the America 
to say: Most of the major ee te : ; 
. . Catholic position in education were developed a hundred 
American Protestant Churches at one time professed th : 
: years ago. They were developed when American Protestants 
necessitv of religious elementary education Their avowal ' : : : ; 
after having proclaimed the necessity olf religious education 
was clear and cogent Phe avowal was followed by plans ‘ , : 
; failed to provide it, and, at the same time. had to witnes 
outlining such an educational svstem and some effort to E 3 : 
: the successtul efforts of the Catholic Church in the enter 
ring it mmto existence z . 
prise. The 
The plans failed, however, and were abandoned. As a 
result, elementary education was turned over to the stat . : . aad 
;, ; RANCE’s recent butchering of E.D.C. will have had 
where, of course, It Was put on a strictly secularistic basis. ars ; 
. one happy cffect if it alerts the NATO nations to a wor 
\t present there is only a sprinkling of Protestant ele ; 4 
small but important fact. The fact, namely. that Franc ‘eal 
mentary schools in the country. Thev have an attendance ol : cil - jee 
- las Deen acting as leader Ob the 
thout 150,000 students. They are conducted by the Mennon é 54 are \ 
{ S } | > Z \thantic treatw organization, that 7 
ites, Seventh Day Adventists, the Christian Reformed Church France: the Re- ; é . hicith 
nd the Missouri Lutheran Svnod whicl rovides the |] t oe leadership had been implicit) 101 
i sso ( - ( \ = ‘ ve N 
meg sume aeabiee po eee luctant Spartacus wcepted by the other member 
o } 9 : ] mui 
contingent, 88.000 children in’ 1.200) schools lo measure : : : 
} nations, and that, in view ol the a; 
the size of this achievement. be reminded that there are ; ; : INC 
fe : French use of this leadership, no more absurd situation could hol 
2.500.000 Catholic children in parochial schools. : ete 
be imagined. S sn 
Evidence of French leadership is not hard to find. Pa I “a 
Hk reasons tor surrendering this attempt at providing tiently—like the boy friend calling for his date—E.D.C. has | 
religious elementary schools offer an = interesting ex waited for France to catch up with the business ol provid he) 
emplification of what has been identified as a lack of ing soldiers and guns for European defense. Like the date, Fra 
positive vitality in Protestantism France has squandered time squirting perfume behind he? ,,, 
& Chance First ; Tou were no teachers to ears and pirouetting before the boudoir mirror. i Th 
stall the schools. Which means When French Premier Mendés-France went to Brussels in 
of Heart : e ; : ios 
hat Protestant teachers were not mid-August for the ill-fated E.D.C. pow-wow, he insisted on seit 
: : | 
willing to make sacrifices equiva a revision of E.D.C. which would have killed its efhciency. t he 
lent to those who staffed the Catholic schools E.D.C., remember, was a French baby, fathered by Jean up 
Secondly, there was a lack of interest among Protestant Monnet and Robert Schuman. But the bothersome wet ey 
leaders. It was a time when Protestantism was undergoing nursing and baby sitting were done by European neighbors, ? 
“i ha ; re 
liberal transformation—in other words, when the leaders, abetted by Britain and the United States. 
particularly, were blowing politely on traditional Christian Phe plan Mendeés-France unveiled at Brussels would have § 
% : . i ha 
ity to cool it off. They could not, consequently, be expected undone the titanic efforts of domestic statesmanship which | 
to care too much about preserving in the young a faith promoted national acceptance of E.D.C. in the case of Bel } ; 
) 
which they, themselves, were trading in lor a new model. gium, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, and Western German) 
. . . ° . sp 
Phirdly, there was a lack of interest on the part of parents. With a cool flourish, the French premier figured to send 
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= “War ren Manion Photo 
Transfer of Jersey City Medical Cen- 






ter to Seton Hall Univ. is step ahead While Japanese concern grew for fishing boat victims of H-Bomb, Hiroshima Cath- 


for medical service and for education. olics attended first Mass at new “Peace Church” 


these statesmen home to start all over again. His idea seemed 
to be to keep them busy getting nowhere because France 
didn’t want them to get anywhere. 

When France eventually got around to committing  itsell 
on E.D.C., it squashed it. There was no consideration ol 
what other member nations wanted. The only consideration 
was what France wanted. The other nations were required 
to conlorm. 

But why elaborate? Up to now, France has been calling 
the tune with reference to Western defense and has been 
eetting away with it. 


= > 


OR the Atlantic treaty nations, the obvious lesson to be 
learned from their hitherto wasted effort is to ditch 
France as a leader. Of all the western nations, France 
has least qualification for leader- 
ship. It has no heart for the 


The Basie Spot . 
game of preparedness. It is ad- 


for Reappraisal verse to spirited effort of any 
kind. It would scuttle the whole 
world, itself included, to cherish the luxury of hate and 
jealousy toward Western Germany. 

\n extension of the lesson would be this necessary item: 
In some just but tangible way, France should be penalized 
for the sabotage it has already done to the delense com 
munity. The principle of correction which we have recently 
discovered with reference to gang-fighting, cop-beating kids 
holds equally for obstreperous nations. You've got to make 
sin unpleasant and unrewarding if you want a real chance 
to restrain an unrepentant sinner, 

France has some excellent) statesmen. ‘There is none 
better, lor instance, than Robert Schuman. But as a nation, 
France, until proved otherwise, should be rated incompetent 
to lead anyone anywhere except to where it has led itself. 
That is, into the economic and psychological jungle. 

fo an observing world, French politicians seem to be 
perlectly willing to sponsor world enslavement, so long as 
they can sit cockily in the Assembly, take turns at heading 
up governments which have a gassy futility and the life 
expectancy of a kid’s balloon, and watch the West come 
begging to them for permission to save its own lile. 

We believe an end should be made to this situation. We 
believe the French veto of E.D.C. will hasten the end. 

The only important questions left are the highly practical 
one: how will the Western nations end it? And the more 
speculative one: how did it ever get started? 
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erected on scene of A-Bomb drop. 


United Press 





Associated Press 
Death of Alcide de Gasperi, Italy’s apostle of European 
unity, will prove great loss to Italy and the world. De 
Gasperi led movement toward a united Christian Europe. 


Catholic picket at World Council of Churches conference 
in Evanston, IIL, carries printed invitation. Trouble is 


that some roads are very long 





all the way from Moscow. 


United Press 
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{ssociated Press 
Bernard. Baruch, “adviser to presidents,” relates funny 
remark by a friend on his 84th birthday: “Barney, either 


your advice is lousy, or the presidents don’t take it.” 





Sister Mary Roberta, manager of Madonna House CYO 
midget baseball team in New York, roots for her team in 
CYO’s midget “world series.””. Unfortunately, they lost. 





H s & Ewing 
Msgr. Bela Varga, exiled Hungarian parliament leader, told 
Congress that West betrayed Hungary and Soviets finished 
the job while Red clergy hailed “peace and progress.” 
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ace 
Food, Population, and Morals. Reports from the Rome oes 
conference on population were heartening. ‘The experts, =) 
lor a change, seemed to place more emphasis on increasing Boro 
the supply of food and less on reducing the supply of people, praler® 
The most dramatic part of the meeting was the discussion off 
new forms of food, which, if used, could support a world Bs 
population of fifty billions. But the real problem is apathy, 
the apathy of the “haves” toward the suffering of the “have 
nots.” “The world’s poor have cried for bread and the birth 
controllers have given them contraceptives. Surely a world 
with the genius to destroy itself at will should be able to 
find the road to survival despite the physical threat of starva- 
tion and the moral threat of birth prevention. 








Writers and Writing. Catholic educators have been ask. 
ing themselves: Where are our Catholic writers? Any editor 
should be able to tell them—‘Most of them went thataway!” 
Writers are grown, not made. The school must plant the 
seed, but it must be watered and cultivated and harvested 





elsewhere, ideally in the Catholic press. The fact: Catholic lay 
publications are not attracting new writers nor are Catholic A\ 


publishers of books. It’s a problem for editors to chew on, 


Humanization of Work. Since the birth of the industrial 
revolution, man’s work has become increasingly robotized., 
If it wasn’t long hours and low pay, it was the assembly 
line and the atomization of the work process that snuffed 
out the last breath of creativeness in man’s labor. Recent 
Labor Day speeches showed little recognition of this, yet the 
Popes have placed over-mechanization of society high on their 
list of anti-Christian evils. When next Labor Day rolls 
around, leaders of labor might pay a little more attention to 


LA, 


this crucial problem and less to partisan politics. 


4 

Polities or Charity? Tens of thousands of Chinese ave 3 

because of disastrous river floods. A) 
Chiang Kai-shek has dropped 60 tons of rice to these Chinese 
n Red China. Meanwhile, U.S. politicians hesitate to send 
aid: they fear the political reaction of voters. Our Lord once q 
told a story of some men who saw a wounded man and +4} 
massed him by and of a good Samaritan who stopped and 
look care of him The Samaritan, Our Lord said. showed A, 
himself a neighbor lo the wounded man. The 
nust have heard this story. 





homeless and starving 


polity ans 
Perhaps they forgot the epilogue: 


‘Go, and do thou in like manner.” 


Comic-book Diet. Parents who toss comic books to their 
children to keep them quiet and out of trouble may not be as 
clever as they think. Dorothy Phompson wrote, wisely we 
think, in The Ladies Home Journal: “Children who stick to 
comics or other picture books beyond the age of ten simply 
do not learn to read and, by the process of reading, to excr- 
cise their minds and imaginations. Comics are thus a 
diet to make the bright dull, the dull feebleminded, and the 
government by the people eve ntually a dubious proposition.” 
Her solution? Help them develop a taste for reading first- 
class writers. They'll be so bored by comics they'll throw 
them in the scrap drive. 





Your Responsibility. You've probably criticized the way 
your city, state, and nation are run, Don’t forget you've had 
a part in il. Pope Pius wrote recently: “If it is true that ina ‘ 
democratic State civic life imposes stiff demands on_ the 

moral maturity of each citizen, one should not fear to recog: ! 
nize that many citizens, even some who call themselves } 
Christians, share the blame for society’s present confusion.” \ 
One of the principal faults he singled out was failing to 
vote. Your criticism, perhaps, can’t do much; your vole can. 
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How do American priests. nuns, and laymen impress a 


visitor? Here is a candid view of how others see us 


ISTTORS more of a 
country than the inhabitants, whose 
view is dulled by familiarity and 
perception blunted by lack of familiat 
itv with othe 
in France, the America 
strikes me with a revelatory slap every 
time I cross the Atlantic. Here are the 
things I noticed most during a recent 


olten see 


landscapes. As I live 


Church in 


three months’ lecture tour among 
American Catholics. 
First of all there is the astounding 


devotion of the laity. 
in Bosten. 
the 


In a small church 
a thousand people visited 
Blessed Sacrament every day. fow 
hundred attend the midday Mass, and 
150 communicate before going to their 
offices to type invoices and sell TV sets 
to the God. “The 
road,” the 
better.” At the Uni 
Dame, a student popu 
thousand 


greater glory of 


Franciscans up the SaVS 


rector, “do even 


Notre 
five 


versity of 
receive twenty 
week. In De 
troit, eight hundred or more professional] 
men and executives attend each monthly 
meeting of the Club. A 


retreat Pennsylvania 


lation of 
thousand Communions a 


First’ Friday 


center in caters 


to thirty thousand a year. Surgeons 
take time off between operations to go 
to the altar rails. 

Nor is this piety confined to the well- 
to-do, for in the States ol 
the Church has not, as it 


continent of 


United 
\merica has 
on the Europe, lost the 
working class. American Catholics rea 
lize that, just as Chicago is as legiti- 
mate a subject of poetry as Naples, so 
God can be worshipped at a 
cell. 

This devotion is probably due, 
first instance, to the 


Irish 


lathe as 
well as in a 
in the 
predominance of 
the among the many-tongued im- 
migrants whose children and grandchil 
dren the Catholic Church in 
today. In pioneer times, the 
Bishops would 


form 
\merica 
Irish allow thei 
people to trek west lest they lose their 
faith Their 
wisdom is proved by the statistics given 
me by a priest in South Dakota: an in- 


not 


through mixed marriages. 


vestigation one generation back — re 
vealed in his parish twice as many 
people who ought to have been Catho 
lics as those who actually were. The 


German Bishops sent then 


the Middle West 


pi iests to 


to build churches for 


the settlers. And today it is the Irish 
ind the German Catholics who, by 
marriage between one another and 
Italians, Spaniards, Poles, and Lithu 
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anians, are producing the pious, dis- 
ciplined, and doubly Catholic 
can Catholic. 

But piety, as Graham Greene’s Mexi- 
can priest knew, is not It’s 
not much use going to Mass every day 
if you turn the 


Ameri- 


enough. 
hose on. stray 
blaspheme to win popularity when you 
are out with a bunch of the boys. De- 
votion will neither 


is backed by 


cats OF 


save nor convert 


unless it works and know- 
Works are something more difh- 


cult than not eating meat on Fridays; 


ledge. 


knowledge is not merely the awareness 
that the Church of Madison, 
Wisconsin, is somehow connected with 
the Church of God in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


God in 


[1 do not know what percentage of 


(American Catholics go through the out- 


ward 


motions of their but 


religion, 





Culture exists in varying degrees 


the inward 
Dollar 


popped into collection plates, charities 


among those who do, can 


generally be bills are 


seen, too. 
are generously supported, neighbors are 
loved both in the Lord and out of Him, 
the hard commandments © ol the 
Church are kept, and big families are 
the rule rather than small. Perhaps the 
very efhciency of the works is the great- 
est danger to the works: to those who 
“seek first God's His 
elory” Cadillacs are added: 
the leading of a godly, righteous, and 
life earth as 
well as in heaven, and comtorts and cos- 


Kingdom and 


inevitably 
sober earns dividends on 
setings may one day produce an only 
nominally Christian 
less of its responsibilities. 


ruling class care 


This, of course, is what happened to 
the Church in the Latin countries, and 
the 


American clergy are aware of it. 


\merican priests know that the Church 





land as 
school it 
Of cot 
tion in 
with sec 
Peat Bi 
ford nol 
no Waus 
. 
John He 
quite Gi 
It 18 | 
underest 





of God in Madison, Wisconsin, is also 
the Church of God in Kremlin-Bicétre, 
Dunoon, and Budapest, and what’ 
more they've got their people interested 


in the fact. It is perhaps because of this all a 
understanding of universality _ that America 
Catholics in America are, unlike the ubt She 
majority of Catholics in Britain, much there ia 
more alert than Protestants. For the million 
Church in America performs a double him oy 
function: beside preserving the faith, it the ‘a 
distributes European culture. the ver 

This culture has been implanted in knows t 


: : terog 
varying degrees—in the young more heter« ) 
successfully than in the elderly or mid. }" ae 
dle-aged and in the girls more deeply §°™P!™" 
than in the boys. 


table’ of 


I know this from my which 


required — before 
lectures: none for a girls’ school, one for }* 
a boys’, two for a middle-aged group, lics as 


martinis should 


Protest: 





and three for a woman's club. had re 
Cumm: 
CAN'T explain how ladies come §#T%- 
l both at the top and at the bottom of readin; 
the list except by the assumption that the B¥*YS 5 
matrons have never been taught by the pupils 
nuns or have forgotten what they : 
learned from them. For if American B' 
priests are excellent, American nuns | 
are super-duper. I hope the clergy mendo 
know the debt they owe to those humble college 
women gliding anonymously along their loweri 
polished corridors. American nuns just standa 
don’t prefer bridge to Bernanos, and the ag 
many of them have as many practical | "6. 
chores as the priests. “We are adminis- by fac 
trators. we haven’t the time to be in- | oF the 
tellectuals,” a priest said to me in — 
Boston, but he himself must have gat-C 
learned from the nuns, for he added: In 
“Anyway, reading isn’t a mortal sin, P¥hich 
although chewing gum ought to be.” ture” 
However, both the priests and the § Sv! 
nuns have done a good job. In what Ulyss 
other country in the world could you | Maur 
buy The Confessions of St. Augustine Fout tl 
for less than a couple of poached eggs? j sell 
Where in England would you hear a P&!Ht 
high school girl say: “It’s no credit to us bisho 
that we avoid the pitfalls: faith is a p dedic 
gift.” Where, outside Ireland, would the | the s 


conversation at a dinner table be about ( Nc 


one’s salvation depending upon one’s s lo ge 
unremembered benevolences? Where in [© hi 
Scotland would you get a priest, a rabbi, 80 i 
a negress, and a lapsed Catholic sitting aid 
down together to discuss Maria Cross? § © | 
Where but in America is almost every pi 
Catholic college in the land building 5%! 
an extension? No wonder that as } God 
soon as a real estate agent advertises “Go 
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land as “near a Catholic school” the 
chool itself has to be enlarged. 

Of course, Catholic university educa- 
tion in America is not yet on a par 
with secular university education in 
@eat Britain: there is neither an Ox- 
ford nor a Cambridge. But if there is 
no Waugh, there are rumors of Waughs: 
J. F. Richard Sullivan, and 


John Howard Griffin; and if there isn’t 


Powers, 


also ape: 

étre quite Greene, there is Sheen. 
hat’s It is perhaps easy for a European to 
ested underestimate Bishop Sheen, because 
this 92! \merican ways are not ours. In 
that America, however, it is almost a case of 
the gue" Sheen, tbi Ecclesia, (where Sheen is, 
much # there is the Church) and to the thirty 


the million televiewers who see and hear 


uble him every week he speaks indeed with 
h, it pthe voice of the Church. If he simplifies 

the verities, it is doubtless because he 
d jn | knows that his audience is too huge and 
nore pheterogeneous to grasp complexity, and 


mid. (it is always Catholic culture that he 





eply simplifies—the sound sense of . Europe 
1 my Which it is so essential that Americans 
fore Should hear. And not only American 
» for | Protestants either, but American Catho- 
oup, lics as well, because even the nun who 
had read Ronald Firbank and E. E. 
Cummings didn’t always get things 
ome gacross. “OF course I’ve no intention of 
mof reading any of these books Sister’s al- 
tthe @¥ays spieling about,” IT heard one of her 
the pupils say. 
they 
ican «a such failures are successes 
buns boomeranging. Because of the tre- 
ergy |mendous demand for Catholic education, 
nble | colleges are faced with the alternative of 
heir flowering their entrance examination 


just fstandards or exposing the rejected to 
and 
tical | tes. The problem is as much discussed 
inis- |) by faculties as the merits of McCarthy 
in. }or the novels of Graham Greene: those 
in }Who are pro-McCarthy 


the agnosticism of the secular universi- 


are generally 


have @anti-Greene. 

ded: In the end, it is always the Faith 
sin, Which wins, and even “creative litera- 
” ture” wobbles before the necessity of 
the | Stving souls. Nuns who lecture’ on 
vhat | Ulysses and priests who are bored by 
vou | Mauriac put spiritual things first, with- 
tine [out the slightest fear that Bertrand Rus 


vos? ESell may be right after all. This cer- 


wea pMinty of mission descends from = arch- 
ous = bishops who forbid segregation to the 
is a dedicated young men I saw praying in 


the | the seminary chapel in Baltimore. 
yout Nor do they allow their achievements 
ne’s § © go to their heads. “It’s a grand thing 


in | © have lived so long and to have done 


bbi, 80 little harm to the Church,” a Bishop 
ting Mid as he lay dying. “Our shortcomings 
oss? §4Te permitted so that people may realize 
very. | that the Church is 100 per cent God and 


ling got 80 per cent clergy and 20 per cent 
as }God,” a priest said to me in Chicago. 
God does it all by Himself. Why, He 


Lises 
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can even take a bunch of us phonies 
and turn us into priests.” Not that there 
is very much phony about seminarians 
the Order of the Precious 
Blood, earn their keep as plumbers and 
electricians until they 


who, as in 


are ordained sub- 
deacons. There is nothing bogus about 
them either when they become priests, 
because for every rich parish they op- 
erate they 
district. 


open another in a Negro 
“The Church is being raised up in 
America,” my Chicago priest told me. 
later, therefore. Devil 
will start attacking it. The clergy are 
in the front line and they'll be tempted 
first. itll be 
materialism. Nobody can accuse a pastor 


“Sooner or the 


Beer and sex are out, so 
who builds too big a rectory.” 

Perhaps the Devil’s cleveret still: per- 
haps he’s even insinuated himself into 
the liturgical movement which, as John 
Howard Griffin 


anti-liturgical 


suggests, is really an 


movement. Acolytes in 
pale blue cassocks and electric candles 
may be 


high altars 


more deadly weapons than the invisible 


on assembly-line 








The Church has the working class 


appreciation of rectories built forty 
years The bawling of the Con- 
fiteor and of the Lord’s Prayer in Eng- 
lish certainly seems a pretty effective 
way of drowning Browning’s “blessed 
mutter of the mass.” The choir which 
stops half way through the Credo may 
bring the celebrant nearer to his break- 
fast than the congregation to God. Even 


ago. 


the deacon and the subdeacon who come 
down the center aisle for the Asperges 
on the wrong side of the priest so that 
they may not have to change round 
again at the foot may not be a too 
screwy Screwtape Letters type of tempta- 
tion. 


Mass is 


HE meant to be seen as 
well as heard, and the greater 
part of the hearing to be done by 


God. To the hope that the use of Eng- 
lish will make a gabbling priest caretul, 
1 prefer the certainty that Latin will 
continue to hide most of the gabbling. 
! think that the Devil is rather fright- 
ened of Latin, which is the sound of the 
Church in all lands. English could not 
have made more intelligible the beau- 
tiful Pontifical Mass I heard sung by 
Cardinal Spellman in St. Patrick’s, New 
York, on 

It is of course possible that, just as 
the radio seems to 
Americans TV 
run make them blind. 


Laetare Sunday. 


have made most 


deaf, may in the long 
But in the mean- 
time it is only charitable not to obstruct 
the eyesight of those who can still use 
it by reserving space for seatholders who 
rarely turn up. Still less ought conver- 
sions to be impeded by consigning  be- 
hind 
Protestants entering Catholic 
for the first time. 
ment of privilege the Devil can use to 
his owm purpose if the business of the 


pillars or undevotional — hats 
churches 


sut even the abolish- 


hus- 
tled, and not allowed to speak for itself. 
Fortunately beautiful 
that can't 
destroy it. 


sanctuary is clattered, yammered, 


the liturgy is so 


even the reformers quite 


gut don’t get me wrong: if the Devil 
can tempt a priest in California to give 
Holy Communion after saying only one 
Domine, non 


sum instead of 


three, Benedictine nuns in South Dakota 


dignus 


have built one of the most chaste 
chapels I have ever seen. The new 
cathedral in St. Louis is clean and un- 


cluttered. Add only plain chant to its 
devout laity, apostolic priests and dar- 
ling, lovely nuns, and the feet of the 
Church in America 


“beautiful with 


will indeed be 


shoes.” 





BRUCE MARSHALL, convert to Catholicism, 
was educated at Edinburgh Academy and St. 
Andrew's. He is the author of many novels, 
including Father Malachy’s Miracle, The White 
Rabbit, and The World, the Flesh, and Father 
Smith. 
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MR. EYEBROW S—For an old maverick, 


drive for power 


Labor Takes 
a GIANT STEP 


Despite the phinagling of the “‘Phantom Phederation” 
of Lewis, Beck, and McDonald, the AFL-CIO no-raiding 


pact has brought real unity within Labor’s reach 


by JOHN 


HE year is 1935. The scene is the 

floor of the AFL convention in a 

hotel the boardwalk at Atlan 
tic City. 

\ stocky 
and a wavy 
Anothe1 eiant, 
terrupting with cries of 
der, Mr. 

The turns 
to the other and says, “These points 
of order are 


on 


with 
mane ol 


man Massive eyebrows 
hair is speaking. 
delegate, a keeps in 
“Point of or- 
Point ol 


the 


Chairman! order!” 


man with evebrows 
small 
The big man replies, “I 


small 


retty yOtatoes.”” 
| | 


was raised 
And he proceeds 


to cast reflections upon the ancestry ol 


on potato¢ “Rg 


his antagonist. 
The latter and takes a 
swing or two at the big man, who re 


advanc es 


turns in kind. Minor damage is_in- 
flicted before the other delegates 
intervene and separate the two. 

Thus was born the CIO, or Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, as 
it was called at first. And so was split 
the American labor movement. The 
man with the eyebrows was, of course, 
John L. Lewis, president then as now 
of the United Mine Workers. And his 


adversary was the late 


Big Bill Hutche- 
son, then president of the Carpenters 
Union. 

It is not strictly accurate to say that 
the CIO was born of this fistfight. It 
this and the 
fistfight occurred during the crucial de 
the “Should 


Federation of Labor, 


was born of convention 


bate on the 


until 
now a predominantly craft union or- 
eanization, 


question: 
\merican 
charte1 industrial 
the 


new 


unions fo1 purpose of organizing 


the great unorganized mass-production 


industries of America?” 


Lewis’s own United Mine Workers 
was one of the few industrial unions 
then in the AFL (that is, including in 


its membership every kind of worker 


employed in a particular industry, as 


opposed to a craft union, which is 









Cc. CORT 
limited in its strict form to the worker 
ol one special skill, such as carpenters 
machinists, or electricians) . 

The pro-craft union delegates at that 





convention of 1935 outvoted the pro- 
industrial union delegates, decisively 
\fter the convention, the officers of Meany. 
eight AFL unions, having a member. [that the 
ship of nearly 1,000,000 or somewhat 
better than one third of the AFI 
total, formed the CIO. Most ot the 
unions involved were suspended _ the The 
following year. Two vears later, after4@g 8 
repeated failures to heal the breach, [ere » 
they were finally and completely ex- chorus 
pelled. They then set up their own Unk 
organization and eventually became a | the 
congress of over 30 international unions, }#!! the 
fers wl 
t+ R the years attempts have been turned 
made to bring the two rival groups x it 
together. But until June 9 of this year | there. 
none of them made any substantial Teams 
headway pful un 
Since June 9 even the more cynical McDo: 
kind of labor leadef has been talking [second 
about labor unity as though it were | Neithe 
a real possibility, a possibility that CIO 
would unite in one massive federation | includ 
15,000,000) American workers. severa 
What happened on June 9 was that ft 
65 AFL unions and 29 CIO unions Fonsi 
signed a no-raiding pact. That is, each | cialize 
union agreed that it would not attempt fany | 
to organize workers of any plant where } there! 
bargaining rights were held by any ol }agree! 
the other unions which had also signed Pings | 
the pact. § board 
The agreement is binding until ftotal 
December 31, 1955, and between now }®8.) 
and then committees of both federa WI 
tions will attempt to weld the two into, is a 
one permanent, organic whole. Vith 
On June 29, three weeks after the Reut 
signing, about 300 top leaders of both well 
AFL and CIO sat down together and pdent 
broke bread in a Washington hotel in pny 
celebration of the event. pers. | 
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rkers 
ters, 


that 


pro- 


ively, 
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nber- 
what 
\FI 

the 
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eX 
own 
ne a 
ions. 


been 
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were 
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that 
110NS 
each 
empt 
vhere 


Vv O 


i 
ened 


The band played “Hail, Hail, the 


ang’s All Here” and men who were 
there say that the crowd took up the 
chorus with “unleigned enthusiasm.” 


Unlortunately, the song was a little 
on the wishful side. The gang was not 
all there. John L. Lewis and his min- 
ers, Who had left the CIO in 1942, re- 
turned to the AFL some years later, and 
left it again in 1947, were of course not 
there. Neither were Dave Beck and his 
Teamsters, the largest and most power 


ful union in the AFL. Nor were Dave 
McDonald) and his Steelworkers, the 
scond largest union in the CIO. 


Neither were three other, much smaller 
CIO unions and 41 other 
the Carpenters and 
several other important organizations. 
It is true that about 30 of the AFL 
hon-signing unions are in highly spe- 
cialized fields where they never meet 
fany competition the CIO and 
itherefore have no reason to sign the 


AFL unions. 


including mighty 





} 
f 
i] 
from 


agreement. Others are waiting for meet- 


ngs of their conventions or executive 


i 
‘i 
Pboards. (At_ this writing the original 


until ftotal of 65 AFL unions has gone up to 


now 
clera- 
into 


the 
both 
and 
el in 


IGN 


; 08.) 

What is happening, behind the scenes, 
isa struggle for power and_ prestige. 
Vithin the CIO it is a contest between 
Reuther and McDonald, with Reuther 
well entrenched in his position as presi- 
dent and solidly backed up by his own 
immense union, the United Auto Work- 
ers. It is the opinion of most observers 
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ol |Meany, Reuther, and the no-raiding pact: Labor unity will come for the basic reason 
that the union workers of America need it and want it, despite the labor barons 


that “the dynamic redhead” has too 
much on the ball to give McDonald 
even a fair chance of taking his job 
away from him. 


McDonald 
est ol 


is certainly the handsom- 
\merica’s top labor leaders. He 
looks and speaks more like a successful 
industrialist of the clean-cut, Eric 
Johnston type than he does a leader of 
workingmen. When I say “speaks” I do 
not mean that his viewpoint is that ol 
even oa industrialist like 
Johnston, although he is definitely to 
the right of Reuther, but rather that his 
accents and syntax are that of the col- 
lege man, which he is. 


CDONALD is perhaps the leading 
‘] exponent in the American labor 


movement today of a policy of labor- 


progressive 


management-co-operation-without - sacri- 
ficing-union-militancy. 

He recently completed a tour of the 
plants of U.S. Steel in the company of 
Ben Fairless, president of that key Amer- 
ican Company. More recently he threat- 
ened a strike against the same company 
and won a package worth about 10 cents 
an hour, which is pretty good this year. 

Even more recently he joined with 


the same company, U.S. Steel. in an- 


nouncing that representatives of the 
company and the union would hold 
quarterly meetings “to discuss mutual 


problems unrelated to wages or day-to- 
day grievances.” 
This is 


a highly laudable objective 


Black Star 


BOSS BECK—Arguments about 


honesty, not about ruthlessness 
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McDONALD—In the shadow of 


Phil Murray, but somewhat dimly 


that reminds one ol the Industry Coun- 
Plan for indus- 
trial harmony based on the papal en- 


cil and other schemes 
cyclicals. 

“It is that Mc- 
Donald appears to be isolating himself 
the ClO 
and wasting his substance, which is con- 
with 
that 


therefore unfortunate 


from his fellow unionists in 


siderable, in dubious ventures 
Beck and John L. 
described hereatter. 

Within the AFL, the two opposing 
strong men Beck. 
Meany, one of the bette Catholic labor 
leaders and a_ pretty 
vidual, is unlike 
that he has 
international union. He came originally 
from the Plumbers Union, but he hit 
the big time as president of the New 
York State Federation ol and 
then, in 1939, went directly to the AFL 
headquarters in) Washington as 
He time 
der the aging and ageless President Wil- 
liam Green, 
1952, there 
Meany’s stepping up to the top job. 


Lewis such as 


are Meany and 


impressive indi- 


most labor brass in 


no mass base in a large 


Labor 


secre- 


tary-treasurer. served his un- 


but when Green died in 


was no argument about 
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Beck is also new in his own job as 
the 
interesting, 


head ol Teamsters Union. It is an 
and significant, fact that of 
figures in the labor 


Meany, Beck, Reuther, 


none is in his job more 


these four major 
movement today 


and McDonald 


than two years. (Reuther became presi- 


dent of the United Auto Workers in 
1946, but head of the CIO only in 
1952.) 

Dave Beck is a formidable man who 
comes out of the Pacific Northwest, 
from Seattle. Belore he succeeded old 
Dan Tobin a few years ago, he had 


simultaneously made himself a personal 


and organized everything on 
up the 


whole Pacific Coast and across the Rock- 


fortune 


wheels and down and_ inside 
ies. 

\ rugged individualist of the Lewis 
type, Beck has more energy and ability 
than he knows what to do with. There 
honesty, but 


He 


racketeering 


are arguments about his 


few his ruthlessness. has 


stepped into some 


about 
messy 
locals 
He has failed 


to step into others and he has appointed 


situations in certain Teamster 


with commendable vigor. 
some 


very questionable characters as 


lieutenants here and _ there. 

He has denied hotly that he covets 
Meany’s job. He says, “If you were to 
offer me the presidency of the Ameri- 


Federation of Labor 
five times its salary 


it under 


can tomorrow § at 
I would not accept 
condition.” 

But he has not denied that he 
like to be the powel behind the throne. 


And meanwhile Meany is on the throne 


any 
would 


and it is obvious to everyone that Meany 
need or want 
He the 
and he means to wield it. 
how to wield it. 


doesn’t any powel be 


hind him. has power himself 


And he knows 


Beck has made plenty of enemies in 


met in the Capital for some 
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THE PHANTOM PHEDERATION—Beck, left, Lewis, center, 


and McDonald phinagling 





his relentless drive to the top and this 
fact is not entirely helpful on the uppei 
levels of the labor movement, where you 
and more men who have 
their 


run into more 


wills ol own, 


strong 
ACED thei 


roadblocks in the persons of Meany 


and Reuther, Beck and McDonald have 
recently been looking to each other for 


thus with respective 


comfort and support. To each other 
and to Mr. Eyebrows. 
For months there were rumors. ol 


meetings among the three men and talk 
of a third labor federation. It got to be 
“the Phantom Phederation.” 
On April 30 the three had lunch to 


gether in Washington afterward 


known as 


and 
Lewis, speaking for them, told the press 
that the purpose of the meeting was to 
force government action on unemploy- 


ment, to press for repeal of the Talt- 
Hartley Act, and to lorm a working alli- 
ance on other legislation. 

This fine talk fooled nobody. It was 


suspected by all that the real purpose 
of their meeting was to explore ways 
and means of promoting the ambitions 
of all three for a more conspicuous and 
potent spot in the labor movement and 
in the public eye. 

On of the 
gave no report, but it is probable that 


this aspect lunch, Lewis 


among the possibilities explored were 


(1) the Phantom Phederation, (2) a 
swing of Miners and Steelworkers into 
the AFL. to make a move for control 
before the main body of the CIO could 
vet there, and (3) maybe even a swing 


Feamsters into the ClO 
organization 
4.000.000 


of Miners and 
to take that 
Reuther. With 
hind them. 


away from 
members be- 
these three labor ‘Titans 
Jot 


these 


ft weight. 
5,000,000 


can throw a 


But 


are members so 
























THE BIRTH OF ClO—John Lewis presided at the birth of the CIO in 


1935; today he wants to preserve American Labor’s split personality 


solidly behind them? In Lewis’s cag 
yes. The miners would follow Levy 
into an abandoned mine, that is Clear. 


But he has only 400,000 members noy, 
and the coal industry is sick. Beck m; 
yet enjoy the Lewis kind of control ove 


his Teamsters, but not yet. He is still 
too new in the job, 
McDonald, no. He is not only ney 


in the job, but he heads a union that 
has grown up in the shadow of a great 
and godly man, Phil Murray, its firs 
president, a man who did not believe 
in the kind of one-man operation that 
Lewis and Beck represent, a man who 
a man who be. 
lieved that leaders were the servants not 


believed in democracy, 
the masters of their people. 

Today, thank God, the day ol the 
Lewises, Becks, and Hutchesons appear 
to be nearly over. Not all unions, but 
every day more unions become more 
democratic, more sensitive to the needs 
the rank-and-file, 
Fvery day—or at least every year—you 


find 


and aspirations ol 
a higher level of intelligence and 
of education among the echelon 
leadership, among labor leaders at all 


lower 


levels. 
Lewis, Beck, and McDonald may yet 


have this salutary effect, that they will 
hasten unity between the AFL and ClO 
for the reason that both Meany and 


Reuther may feel a need of getting to 
gether to head off any power-projecs 
that the Three 
in mind. 


Phantoms might have 


But labor unity, more likely, will come 


for more basic reasons, and I believe 


now that it will come. It will come be. 


cause the union workers of America 
need it and want it. And before that 
need and that desire the plottings of 
the most power-hungry labor — barons 


will eventually have to give way. 
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We Guardian 


Angels Are Real 


by FLORENCE WEDGE 


F you want references, there is Our 
| Lord. He mentioned us. He warned 
you not to scandalize “little ones” be- 
cause their Angels look upon the face of 
God. ‘Then you have the word of Satan. 
While he is the most enthusiastic liar in 
the world, he can’t fool God and he 
doesn’t try. Here is what he said about 
us to Our Lord, as they looked down 
from a pinnacle of the Temple: “Cast 
Thyself down. It is written that He has 
given His Angels charge over Thee.” 

So, why bother to quote Aquinas, 
Bernard, or Suarez, S$. J. Everybody has 
a Guardian Angel. Bank presidents and 
bus-boys, prima donnas and _ salesgirls, 
the Lone Ranger and Lucy. and you. 

I'm yours. 

Don't expect to see me, though. At 
least, not for a while yet. Incidentally, 
that How 
would you like your friends to spot me 
fluttering along beside you on Broad- 
way or Sunset Boulevard, fighting your 
particular brand of basilisks, dragons, 
and noonday devils? 

Better forget about the 
The idea ts, I’m Fast at helping 
you. Fast at doing the business of God. 
Oldtime tried to with 
wings. That’s how we Angels got ours. 
Modern artists would probably do it 
with rockets. 


could be embarrassing. 


wings, too. 


fast. 


artists sav it 


But the important thing is this: You 
are always accompanied and attended 
by a Prince of the Heavenly Host, a 
special triend and servant who looks 
upon the face of God all the while he 
keeps an eye on you. Why not relax oc- 
casionally and let that thought sink in? 

You can count on me. I knew you 
before your own mother did, and I'll be 
making myself useful when the choir, at 
your funeral, is singing: “May the Angels 
escort thee to Paradise.” Il must 
stop at the half-way house of Purgatory, 
for a weekend or a hundred years, I'll 
be around. I'll visit you and cheer you 
up. And I'll put in a good word for you 
with our Queen. Angels never quit. 
messenger? Someone to run 
errands, to lead you where you're 
needed, to go into a huddle with the 
angel of some friend or enemy? Ask me. 
We Angels work together, you know. 

Want company? Invite me along. To 
the movies, to parties, to business, to 


you 
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dinner. I'll even help in a special an- 
gelic way with the dishes. But don’t ask 
me to go anywhere Angels fear to tread. 
Don't either. The 
cnough fools without you. 

But you probably don’t want to hear 
\ngelology. History 
Here 


you world has 


oO 
So. 


a long sermon on 
is more exciting, anyway. are a 
few interesting items: 

St. Frances of Rome made it a prac- 
tice of walking and chatting with her 
Angel. St. Zita’s Angel, a very practical 
friend of mine, baked bread _ for 
while she attended Mass. 

When St. Paul of the Cross preached, 
the audience sometimes saw an Angel 


her 


whispering the words of the sermon into 
his ear. St. Ignatius of Loyola saluted 
the Angels of the people he met on the 
strects. 

Then, there was Pere Lamy, France’s 
“Ragpicker Priest.” One wet night, on 
his way home from a sick call, two bi- 
cvcle riders tried to trip him. He shot 
a machine-gun-quick his 
\ngel. He had hardly finished when 


the wiseacres were pitched off their bikes 


prayer to 


and into the gutter, as if tackled by a 
All-Americans. Pere had 
expected results. But not quite as beely 


whole team ol 
as that. 


UT, we Angels have to be rough 
B at times. Remember 
One of my Angel friends told Habacuc 
to carry dimmer to Daniel, in a lion’s den, 
at Babylon. 


Habacuc? 


Habacuc tried to beg off. 
He'd never been there. And, 
a lions’ den! Well. this friend grabbed 
Habacuc by the hair of the head and 


Babylon? 


next moment, there they were in 
Babylon, and Daniel was saying his meal 
pravers. 


What with all this civil rights talk, 
we Angels don’t like such methods. But 
Do trv to be reasonable. 
Normally, | do my work without wait- 
ing to be asked. But I give you special 
you invite me. St. 
Thomas Aquinas knew this. He said: 
“Special favors are granted where spe- 
cial devotion to the Angels is practiced.” 
I don’t have a birthday. But if you 
interested, October is my month. 
Tuesday is my day. 
Maybe, you would like to do some- 


attention when 


are 
And every 


thing about it. 








A machine-gun-quick prayer 
to his angel and the wise 


guys landed in 


the 


gutter 











Dale Brake swings a mean bat in Ozanam baseball game. 


then 


ow 


1 


Bovs’ 


in’ baseball. football, basketball eames all) over 


All these Midwest boys needed was 


a home and a chance to grow up family style. 





Grace before meals is prayed 


mney 
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And that’s what Al Allen gave them 


by GERALDINE CARRIGAN 
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I ALLEN, director of the Frederick 
mutside Kansas City’s suburbia, believes that teenag 
in need of should have to work. p 


a home a chance 


| 
ind erow family style That's why he has taken 
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hores,pthe job because he can look forward to 
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the day when one of these hits the table 





just: because he needs discipline. We accept a 


yl a boy 


enagd boy on the basis of need—need for a home.” 


How did Ozanam start? Six years ago, Allen was a Catholic 


play 
upon Wellare Bureau case worker with adolescent boys. His biggest 


¢ bovgheadache was finding foster homes for boys who needed them 


OxingWhen he did manage to place a boy, adjustmend to his new sur 


. Wefroundings became the youngster’s newest: problem. Convinced 








Rotald 


relia! Dennis the Menace with his cat 


Ozanam’s youngest, Kem Shemark, reads 


“George” 
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Boys range from little shavers to big 
shavers. Gail Darling mows his beard 


Al Allen, director of the Ozanam Home and a foster father to twenty-one 
boys, pauses before statue of St. Joseph, the model of Christian paternity 


He Wouldn't Say 
No=-to a Boy 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES BRENNERE 
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hy 
Bill Badgett, typical member of 
Ozanam family, milks the cows 
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Bill Badgett, 17, a junior at Kansas City’s Bishop Lillis High Active in extra-curricular activities, Bill’s fa- hen sche 
School and a good student, gets a geometry tip at blackboard vorite is his job as bass drummer in the band mer dru 





that life in large institutions such as The Ozanam Home for boys then’ ment ona country house in Martin City, a hom 
the state training school at Booneville, began, named for the 19th century Mo., south of Kansas City, with land Weste! 
Mo., was no solution for many boys, founder of the St. Vincent de Paul enough for a large garden, cows, chick- both | 
\llen solved the dilemma by becoming Society. Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, ens, turkevs, ducks, a football field, and him u 
a foster parent himself, first obtaining Bishop of Kansas City, blessed the newly — plenty of elbow room for a_ flock of sent fi 
custody of one boy and then more. rented house on the eastern outskirts of | growing boys. With twenty-one boys the fe: 

Sitting in the parlor of their new the city. By the end of a year, the now living at the home, growing pains Christ 
home, Allen laughs and tells why they Catholic Welfare Bureau, where Al still are again evident. “This place seemed as ever § 
didn’t last long in an apartment house: worked, had assigned him fourteen boys. big as an amphitheater when we moved f has ca 
“When Patrick J. O'Shaughnessy let the It wasn’t long before a second movy- _ in,” Allen says. “My, how it has shrunk!” fF been | 
water flood out of the bath tub and ng day was in order. With the help of Most of the boys at Ozanam have a I But fe 
ruin the plaster. we knew there was t women’s auxiliary who raised funds — story to tell. Bill Badgett’s is typical. f to All 
only one thing to do—get out of town.’ lor the home, Allen made a down pay- At fourteen, Bill found himself without ing ¢ 


ee te 
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Like all “Dads,” AJ Allen finds report card time a good moment for Chuck Thomas, Ozanam coach, plays big part * Hor 


litthe encouragement and a dash of firmness tinged with good humor in boys’ lives, even helping with homework She 


o 
12 
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en school is out, Bill and his chums head for 


As part-time waiter, Bill earns 
money for his college education 





of, 


HE Wot 


ner drugstore for a coke and a bit of clowning 


a home or a family. He got a job with 
Western Union and a room and held 
both until juvenile authorities picked 
him up. It was Christmas and Bill was 
sent from the detention home to spend 
the feast at Ozanam. Allen calls Bill his 
Christmas present, lor he’s been there 
ever since. Some of the 151 boys Allen 
has cared for at one time or other have 
} been on the brink of “serious trouble.” 
But few of them have failed to respond 
to Allen’s firm yet wise and understand- 
ing direction, He knows boys, their 


House mother and secretary is Mrs. Thomas. =~ 
She usually is first to hear boys’ troubles 
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needs, problems, and their potential. 

Did he know what he was getting into 
took that first boy 
apartment? Any ol 


into his 
his friends will tell 
they see him wheel a 
full of back 
stop in the drive just short of a big tom 
turkey that won’t budge an inch, and 
look brick 


rouse just begging for more additions 


when he 


you as station 


wagon boys from school, 


toward the fourteen-room 


—that his desire is even stronger now 
than it was then—to be able to meet a 


boy in need and not say no. 
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Saturday date night. Bill’s 


best girl is Teresa Freeman 


DN’T SAY NO 
A Sign Picture Story 


Above: Allen 
—2i) ear-to-ear grin. 
Paul Smith, S. J., 


mark 
Rev. 


leads boys’ retreat 


trade 
Below: 


wears his 





















HE late afternoon sun, 
through the tall, 
made a pattern of golden, dia- 
mond-shaped gleams on the ornately 
From the 
Boleyn 
watched with growing impatience their 
brightness. She had 
chosen to wait tor Henry here in her 


shining 
narrow window, 


carved mahogany table. 


cushioned window seat, Anne 
slowly waning 
sitting room because this room, with 

pale satin and velvet hangings and 
its massive furniture, was very becom- 
ing to her. Today she would need the 
combination of charming background 
and candlelight dusk to prevent Henry 
from noticing her flushed face. 

She went into the small dressing room 
and brought a jewel-encrusted mirror 
back to the sitting room, where she 
resumed her post by the window. Cal- 
culatingly, she looked at her reflection. 
She saw a face of classic beauty, regal 
in expression, with ivory skin and regu- 
lar features black 
eves. The eyes were set a bit more 


dominated by large 


prominently than was usually consid- 
ered beautiful, she admitted, but this 
defect merely lent a suggestion ol ag- 
gressiveness rather than of ugliness. 
And in spite of her illness today, her 
face was not drawn looking. Anne laid 
the glass aside. She could always force 


a certain amount of animation; Henry 
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Llizaheth ” Bartels 


| } enry divorced Catherine for Anne. 
of her, too? 


by 


probably would not notice anything 
wrong and she would be able to attend 
the ball after all. 

The thought of how easily she was 
able to manipulate the usually un- 
manageable Henry made her smile with 
satisfaction. She had succeeded where 
others had tailed. Catherine, for one, a 
moat-sur- 
rounded house at Kimbalton; the de- 
testable Wolsey, for another. Even his 


precious 


prisoner in the gloomy, 


Thomas More, now in _ the 
Tower, had not met with Henry’s 
satisfaction at the moment of crisis. 

Below, in the courtyard, an iron gate 
banged and Anne could hear the men 
shouting and hurrying about with final 
preparations for tonight. It was going 
to be most elaborate. For days the 
decorators had been working on the 
large hall. transforming it into a place 
of unfamiliar splendor. The supper 
menu was a triumph of strange and 
exotic delicacies, with quinces and ¢a- 
pons and strawberries from Hampton 
Court to tempt and delight the appe- 
tite. And the highlight of the evening 
would be the masque she had planned 
especially as a surprise for Henry. He 
would be doubly surprised when he 
saw that she was taking part in it. 

\ soft knock on the door startled 
her back to the present. 





Anne snuffed the 
candle abruptly.  \ 
Why need she fear? 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
BERT SHERMAN 








Was it possible he’d tire 




















“Come in.” 

“Good alternoon, your majesty.” It 
was Elaine, carrying a lighted taper. 
“Shall | light the candles? It will be 
quite dark in a few minutes.” 

“Yes, Elaine, but not too many.” She 
eestured toward the cabinet. “Two 
there and just one on the table. Yes, 
that is quite enough. I shan’t be here 
long.” 

The lighted candles gave the room 
a solt glow. Elaine blew out the flame 
she carried and came over to where 
Anne sat. 

“Is there anything else you’ wish 


ma’am? Perhaps the open window is too 

cool for you?” 
“No, let it. be. 

notice the 


tell 


king about?” 


But me, did you 


“Yes, your majesty. He 
Lord 


ago. I 


came up the 


stairway with Cromwell just a 


few moments believe they were 


coming from the council room.” 


Elaine, and leave 


ope n.” 


“You mav go then, 
the 


“Yes, your majesty.” 


door partly 
Elaine dropped 
a deep curtsy and left. 

Anne walked 
the room and sat 


Greek 


fashioned 


over to the corner of 
near a minia- 
had had it 
her. It 


with 


down 


ture harp. Henry 


especially lor was 


vold 
perfect: pearls. He 


and sect 
liked to 
the room and find her playing it. 
herself little 


wrought in many 


come mto 
She 


cared however, 


to. play, 
especially before others, in spite of the 
fact that she was very accomplished. A 


harp wanted a graceful, perfect hand, 


and when Anne played she felt she 
only called attention to the deformed 
little finger on her left hand. Henry, 


of course, laughed at the idea and said 
an extra only make 
playing that much the better. 


S she drew the harp toward her 
and began to play a favorite court 


nail should het 


ballad, Anne heard unmistakable foot 
steps in the hallway and her breath 
guickened in the way she could not 
control even alter all this time. Then 
the steps halted and she knew that 
Henry was in the doorway watching 
her; yet she kept her eyes on_ her 
hands. Slowly she looked up and met 


his gaze. 


“You make a most charming picture 


there, my dear No, don’t rise. Stay 
as you are, | want to look at you and 
put the picture indelibly in my mem- 


ory.” 

For a moment his gaze held hers and 
her black looked back at 
boldness akin to his 


large 
with a 


eves 
him own. 
It was a game they always played when 
they met like 
could outstare the could 
hold back the longer. Each time it was 
Anne who gave in first and each time 
she vowed it 


alone this—seeing who 


other, who 


would never happen 
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again. Henry leaned against the door 
looking at her in an odd way, almost 
as if he were measuring her against 
something. 

Watching 


massive in 


him standing so proud and 


the doorway, Anne could 
endure it no longer; in spite of her 
resolution, she jumped up with a little 
cry and threw hersell 
Only like 


her and his lips on her hair, did she 


into his arms. 


this, with his arms about 


feel completely secure. Only at these 
times, when Henry could not read het 
eves, could she stop playing her game 
of cat and mouse and admit the over- 
powering love she felt. 

\fter a moment, Henry led her over 
to the window seat and sat down, still 
with one arm around her shoulder. He 
tilted her face to his own. 

“How have you been spending the 
afternoon while | was so) busy” with 
Cromwell? I hope you haven't been 
here alone all the while.” 

“Oh, I've been doing little. not im 


portant things to amuse myself. Mostly 
gathering all my wits so I shall please 
you at the ball with my gaiety.” 

“You that, Anne, with 


’ 
always do 





@ Some of the world’s statesmen 
are capable of nothing; and some 
of them are capable of anything.— 
Dublin Opinion 








ao 


your gaiety and your beauty. Since you 


mention tonight, are you still keeping 


your surprise a secret? Or can I charm 


t from you?” 


She pulled herself the least bit away 


and laughed softly. “You could prob- 


ably charm mv head right off if you 
but tried, but I bee do not coax me. 
You have only a few hours to wait. It 
would ruin everything if I told) now.” 


The King sighed in) mock despair. 
“Very well, my Sometimes | think 
bewitch me 


swect. 


you quite into 


agreement 
\re 
the 


women?” 


with your midnight 


Anne, or are 


eves. you a 


witch, you ol same 
flesh He 
raised his hand to caress her cheek and 


immediately 


and blood as other 


his tone changed. “But a 
witch, I fear! Have 
Your is very warm.” 


captured his hand in both her 


burning you a 


fever? lace 


Anne 


own. “It’s nothing, just the excitement 


of this evening.” She smiled at him 


innocently. 
“Come, \nne, 


come, in spite of youn 


childish look, you are not child enough 


to be that excited over a ball. And 
your eyes are burning.” He_ reached 
over to the table and drew the candle 
closer. “And your face is flushed. | 


think you had better retire to your bed 
and rest.” 
“Not tonight, Henry.” She 


felt sud 








denly that he did not care to hay 7 
her go to the ball. ‘““Pomorrow will } oon 
time enough for that. Tonight | ham 
must rs . 

His look silenced her. It was fu? Byou 
concern and pain for her. “Remembe let 
my sweet, you've hardly regained yo blac 
health.” He = pressed her against i and 
side. “It’s far too precious a_ thing | pare 
risk for one evening. I'll call off 4 cat 
festivities and come to keep you co bre: 
pany for supper.” I m 

The 

NNE knew he was just. waiti one 
A tcr her to tell him that that woul 7 
be unnecessary, that he must go to t) fixe 
ball without her, but for a moma beg 
she hesitated. Suppose she were to x slip 
main silent and make him follow | Jon 
suggestion? No, he would probably 1 , 
sent it. But a little ripple of jealou up 
went through her, cooling the reassu the 
ing warmth of his presence, and it wa her 
with an effort she said, “No, Hem het 
Vil be all right alone. You go to 1 pas 
ball without me, though I really don’ are 
feel it would hurt me to attend. Hoy rh 
ever, I'll do as you wish.” un 

Henry stood and smiled indulgent do 
at her. “All right, my dear. I'll go, buf eri 
I think vou had better remain in be pre 
Before 1 go down, Ill stop in to bid int 
you good night. Now I must go—Crom) — €aj 
well is waiting for me.” We 

When the door closed behind hi 
Anne remained staring at the cand] Hi 
“When a man’s heart comes too easi aah 
to his tongue, the cords that hold de 
in his breast are slipping loose.” $I “, 
snuffed the candle abruptly. Now wh m 
had made her think of that old saying o 
Nothing could be farther from he s! 
own situation. Henry was as deeply it} al 
love with her as the day when he hag 
told her he would divorce Cather sh 
and make her his Queen. om 

The rhythmical rhotion of the. silve ) 
handled brush coaxed blue gleams fr ps 
the long black hair, and Anne ‘| li 
lcisurely back on the couch, lulled int \ 
dreamy drowsiness by the monotony i b 
Elaine’s sure movements. 

\ few moments before, Henry hag / 
come in to say goodnight. She smiled 
with satisfaction as she remembered how a 
concerned he had been—worried thi Ul 
she would be bored or lonesome alon 4 
and afraid that the noise downstailj u 
would disturb her. He had brought het - 
two jester’s puppets with crowns of 4 
their heads and said she was to imagit) h 
they were Henry and Anne, dancing 4 3 
the ball. How. silly had been he : 
thoughts of the afternoon. Of cout I 
Henry had been gentler with her sinc : 
her illness. And she had been lux 
riating in his attitude, but now sh4 \ 
would do something about it. ] 

She picked up the puppets from th i 
low table beside her and danced thei ‘ 
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up and down on their strings. “Elaine, 
don’t you think the king and I dance 
handsomely together?” 

“Oh, yes, your majesty, you do. But 


@your hair is the wrong color. Here, 


let me fix it.” She pulled a wisp of 


black lace handkerchief from her belt 
and tied it around the head of the 
parchment doll, peasant fashion. A 


cracking sound made her draw in her 
breath and say quickly, “Oh, my Lady, 
I'm terribly sorry. Look! I’ve torn it!” 
The little doll’s head hung limply on 
one shoulder. 

“Never mind, Elaine. There, I've 
fixed it. Soft, I think the music has 
begun. Run to the steps. I think we'll 
slip to the alcove and watch the masque 
for a moment.” 

\s Elaine hurried \nne 
up and carelessly tossed the puppets to 
the floor, She pulled the fur collar of 
her dressing gown more closely about 
her and went out into the hall. As she 
passed through the doorway. she turned 


out, stood 


around facing her couch and paused. 
The thought came to her of how many 
times Henry must have stood in the 
door as he had tonight, bidding Cath. 
erine goodnight—his voice speaking the 
proper words and trying to conceal his 
inner excitement while his mind raced 
eagerly ahead to the moment when he 
would be with Anne. 

It made her uneasy to think of that. 


Had she imagined it. or had Henry 
Seemed rather relieved to get to the 
door, as if now the interview was 
ended and he was free to resume the 


thoughts that had preoccupied him so 
much of late? Thoughts perhaps of the 
girl Lady Rochford had 


about. 


warned her 
\nne,” 
she had said tauntinglyv. “Well, decide 
for yourself. But don’t forget Elizabeth 
Blount and Jane Shore o1 She 
paused briefly and allowed a maddening 
little smile to play her thin, 
Whitish lips, ‘ or yoursell, Anne 


“T see you don’t believe me. 


about 


Bolevn.” 


BRUPTLY Anne checked — her 
Spent and forced a laugh. She 
must be getting feverish to rememben 
that incident when she had determined 


to dismiss it from her mind. Her sister- 
in-law was a known gossip and trouble- 


maker, and she had suddenly been 
evasive and closemouthed when Anne 
had defied her to name the girl. Of 


course, she hadn’t been able to, because 
there was no girl outside of Lady Roch- 
ford’s scheming mind. And after all 
Henry had done to be free to marry 
\nne, she felt quite certain that he 
would not tire of her so easily. 

\nne looked up Flaine came 
tunning back down the hall, her eyes 
dancing. “Hurry, your grace,” she cried, 


as 
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“come quickly! It’s) splendid below!” 
The girl’s excitement was catching and 
Anne picked up her skirts and ran to 
meet her. 

Sitting crouched down in the alcove, 
safely hidden trom sight, Anne had the 
mischievous leeling 
alter 
fucsts were 
talking. 

Now 
signal 


of a child creeping 
Down the 
about, laughing and 


bedtime. below, 


milling 


out 


the musicians struck a chord to 
the beginning of the masque. 
the tar the hall, the 
young men pulled out a huge plattorm 


wheels. It 


From side of 


on was covered with ferns 
and small shrubs, and posed in dance 
positions were the court ladies dressed 
as wood nymphs. In the center was a 
green velvet throne on which Anne was 
to have reigned as goddess of the woods. 

Anne heard Elaine give a small ex- 
clamation of surprise when she saw the 
empty throne. “Your majesty,”” she said, 
“You tell take 
your place.” Immediately Anne lost her 


forgot to someone to 


feelings of small girl conspiracy and 
took on the regal character of Anne 
soleyn, Queen of King Henry VIIT. 


She looked coldly at the girl beside 





@ There is nothing that makes a 
man more self-satisfied than a poor 
memory.—Banking 





her. “Forgot? Of course not. Everyone 
take my place.” 

Below, the murmuring of the crowd 
died the background music 
started and the actors began their play. 
In three they 
and at the 
tribute at the 
throne. sure 


knows no one could 


down as 


groups ol acted) out 
ot each 
of the 
dramatic 
sense was pleased as she realized that 


by he 


their scenes end 


one laid a foot 


empty \nne’s 
very absence she completely 
scene. Her glance shilted 
Henry 


dominated the 


to where sat, almost beneath 
them, and she could sense his approval. 

\s she watched him, she felt a long- 
ing to be down below. Perhaps she 
should have defied him and come any- 
way. He probably would have forgiven 
her immediately when he saw how beau- 
tilul in her costume. Henry 
looked so handsome tonight. Something 
the held his head and 


moved his body betrayed an inner ex- 


she was 


about way he 
citement. \ little jealous suspicion that 
he didn’t seem to miss her very much 
itself into Anne’s mind, and 
the same nervous feeling of the after- 
noon began to envelop her. She forced 
hersell it. Hadn't his visit 
before the ball completely dispelled all 
her doubts? The worst possible burden 
on a man, especially a king, was a 
jealous wife, and not even the best 
actress could conceal jealousy. 

Lhe 


wedged 


to) dismiss 


Masque Was over now and the 


gentlemen thronged up to the platform 
claim the them 
before the king. As they bowed to him, 
Henry and went among 
them. Then took hand of 
of the ladies and the musicians began 


to ladies and escort 


rose down 
he the one 
to play once more while the king and 
his partner led the the floor 
to begin the dancing. 


ROM her perch on the stairway, 
Anne followed his movements as he 
passed in of the But 
who was his partner? The ladies from 


way to 


and out crowd. 
the masque were dressed alike and wore 
small 

It was 


jeweled masks over their eyes. 
Lady Margaret, Anne decided, 
tall her and too slim. 

no, now they were out 


but no, too for 
Perhaps it 
of sight again. Finally the music stopped 
and the dance came to a halt. She saw 
the around the king 
and leaned over 


and whispered something to her. Anne 


dancers cluster 


his partner. Henry 
watched the girl shaking her head and 


protesting. Henry threw back his head 


in laughter, said something to the 
crowd, and everyone laughed. 
“Fie.” thought Anne. “Why doesn’t 


she turn around so I can see her face?” 

The rest of the crowd seemed to be 
urging the lady on to do whatever it 
was the king wished, and Henry took 


her hand and started across the floor. 
\ dull throbbing began in Anne’s head 
as she realized what was happening. 


The King was leading his partner over 
to the royal chairs where he had been 
sitting. Over to 

To Anne it was as if she were watch- 
ing the second performance of a play. 
F very look, was somehow 
familiar, but she was not certain exactly 


her chair. 


move, every 
what would happen next. 

Now they turned, faced her direction, 
and seated themselves. Henry threw an 
arm across the back of his partner’s 
chair in a gesture of careless familiarity 
and with the other hand reached over 
to loosen the mask from her eyes. Play- 
fully she tried to intercept him, but he 
seized her hand, raised it to his lips, 
and kissed the fingers and the soft 
white palm before he released it. Again 
he started the mask 
this time, his eves, 
made no move to stop him. 


to and, 


she 


remove 
smiling into 
Anne had to know 
who she was, and, striving for a casual 
note, said to Elaine, “Who is it 
with the King? The costume and the 
mask covering her eyes quite hide her 
identity from me at 


At once, flaming, 


she 


this distance.” 

But before she had finished speaking, 
the mask was off and the lovely face 
bared. Anne’s throat tightened and the 
furious pounding ¥ her ears became 
so loud that she didn’t hear Elaine say 
in surprise, “Why, your Majesty, it’s 
the Lady Jane Seymour.” 
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Hilvarenbeek, the merest interruption in 


N the flat. taut 
Dutch 
Hilvarenbeek is the merest interrup 

The hall 
communities a center of 
stiller 
quiet townscape. 

Only 5.700 people 
beek. There 
large, and 


the 
the quiet town of 


landscape ol 


low lands. 


tion. town square, in other 


activity, is 
} 
here even than the 


rest ol the 


Hilvaren 
lor the 


mMecrees 


live in 


are farmers town is 


countryside gently 


with the chunky profusion of buildings: 


there are workers—for in all of Holland 
the cry is industrialize or die: there are 
storekeepers, doctors. lawvers, priests 


and politicians. 


The burgomaster is Johannes Petrus 
Maria Meuwese. Burgomaster Meuwes« 
has been in  Hilwarenbeek only. sinc 


1947, when, like all Dutch burgomasters. 
he was appointed to his office by the 


Queen. Mrs. Meuwese is practically a 
native, however, havine lived in Hil 
varenbeek for twenty vears. 


Mijnheer Meuwese_ has imposed his 
own vision of town planning on the 


community, and the results are evident. 
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burgomastier d 


1 he 


arranged in 


like 
districts, 


cst towns 


well-defined with 


industry in one area, the rich all living 


in their section, and the poor all clus- 
tered somewhere else. On one side of 
the burgomaster lives a worker, on the 
other a baker. And that’s the wav the 
pattern runs right through town. “We 
try to form a unity that’s also a com- 
munity,” Mijnheer Meuwese said re- 
cently. 

The town has been pretty successful 
In attracting industries. The current 
total includes two shoe factories, one 
cigar lactory, a woolen goods factory, a 
textile factory, a big cheese company, 


a leather factory, and a company which 
quarries stone, 
So much of the town depends on the 


land tor its living that the prosperity of 





1. SHENKER is a journalist covering the 
Benclux countries for Time and Life, and the 
Netherlands for the New York Times. He 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
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a flat landscape. Yet, to these men of Holland it is home 


the Community as a whole is intimately | 
tied up with the farmers’ good and bad | 
Most of 
large, and the eternal problem is where 
to find land for the sons when they grow 
up. 


times. the tarm families ar 


\ farm of twenty-five to thirty acres 
pays its way, but not one of fifteen or 
twenty. 





There’s a general land short. 


age in tiny Holland, so when the sons 


prepare to marry 
they must usually do one of two things: 


reach maturity and 


er wera 


get jobs in industry or emigrate. 
In Hilvarenbeek, as 
translormation 


elsewhere, 
from rural to 
trial habitat has proved anything but} 
simple. In the rude shock of change, 
the age-old community spirit has sul- 
fered considerably. One answei wha 
burgomaster Meuwese is trying to prop: 


the § 
» : 
indus ¢ 


qui 
snee 
bor 


gee 
dev 
old 


bac! 


don 
sma 


Ro! 
ma 
paul 

act 


Cat 


agate is the switch-over from existing 


farms to market-gardening. Farms grow: 
ing vegetables for market can—theo- 
retically—be smaller than farms growing 
wheat. The sons of large families could | 
thus make a living from smaller plot | 
of ground than their fathers now te- 
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quire. But the Hilvarenbeek farmer 
sneers at vegetable gardening and _ stub- 
bornly opposes the burgomaster’s idea. 

Emigration has enticed few Hilvaren- 
gpeckers, probably because of that well- 
developed feeling of belonging to the 
old town, whose known beginnings go 
back to the year 770. 


ROM its earliest days, the people 
Fo Hilvarenbeek have been _pre- 
dominantly Catholic. The town has a 
small Dutch Reformed Church, but the 
Catholic population is sizable enough 


to warrant three churches. 
Up to 1559 Hilvarenbeek was one 
arena. of the three principal Catholic centers 


in the bishopric of Liege. The church 
of the principal parish dates from the 
ninth or tenth century, 
built during the sixteenth or 
teenth. The parish priest, Reverend 
Edmund Johan Joseph Kocken, 
rived the same year as the burgomaster, 
47. He is a doctor of theology 
(Nijmegen University), and his assess- 
ment of the town’s spirit is much like 
that of the burgomaster. “But the 
people are in a kind of village com- 
munity here,” he explained recently. 


with annexes 


seven- 





ar- 


“The nucleus of the population — is 
yerv sound.” 
Practically all of the town’s Cath- 


the 
south of Holland, generally, church-go- 
ing is widely practiced, and the influence 
of the Church pervades the lives of all. 

Last May 30° the 
Roman Catholic bishops published a 

mandate directing the faithful not to 
participate in Socialist organizations o1 


olics are devoted church-goers. In 


country’s seven 





fast to 
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The 
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Hilvarenbeek’s town square: meeting place for music, village gossip, and 
politics. That’s the way it has always been, and that’s the way it will be 


roused a tremendous 
Holland, 
beek it 


Father 


controversy in 
like Hilvaren- 


almost 


but in a town 


has gone unnoticed. 


Kocken explains the mandate 


quite simply by saying, “Those who 


voted tor the (Socialist) Party of La- 

bor will vote Catholic.” 
Hilvarenbeek politics—-by and large 

—are a part-time affair. The burgo- 


master is supposed to be above politics, 
but—like mortal can 
quite bring this trick off. The 
council is made up of farmers, people 


most men never 


town 
from the middle class (the Dutch word 
is middenstanders—which means people 
who stand in the middle) , and workers. 
Each third 
not 


group makes up about a 
Local elections are 
the 


national 


of the council. 
which 
Instead, the 
workers have one list, the farmers have 
another, the third, 
and the free professions make up the 
final 
represent 


conducted) on party lines 


rule in polls. 
middle-standers a 
category. Each list is pledged to 
the 
In national elections most 
town the Catholic 
Party, Liberal, a 
few Labor, and practically no one Com- 
Party lines are 
Holland. so 
have 
But 
to live together pretty well. 
Hilvarenbeek 
dained, the Protestants participated in 


and defend interests of 
its own class. 
olf the votes for 


People’s some vote 
more or less re- 
the 


munist. 
Calvinist 
Hil- 


the faiths have learned 


ligious in 


parties also supporters in 
varenbeek. 
Iwo vears 
ago, when a boy was or- 
the procession and attended a reception 
alterward. 

Phe man who probably comes closest 
to filling the fabled role of town intel- 
lectual is young Jan Naaijkens. a school 
teacher. who doubles in folklore. drama, 
music, Proudly, = Jan 


and — history. 
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Naaijkens says, “The level here is 
quite good.” He means the cultural 
level, of course, and he is ever pre- 


pared to cite chapter and verse to sup- 
port his judgment. 
First off come the town’s two bands, 
115 
bands are considered 
Holland a part of the 
culture, just as writers and artists are— 


one of which—Harmonia—is 
old. The local 


everywhere in 


years 


when they happen to be present, The 
band is a permanent fixture of all pro- 
are plenty. It would 
» commemorate a 


cessions, and there 
be unthinkable t 
fiftieth wedding 


anniversary without a 


band or two. 


Hilvarenbeek also has a skilled 
choir, which often sings with the church 


boy 3’ 


choir, and enjoys nothing more than 


an evening devoted to the old songs of 


o 
es 


Brabant, Hilvarenbeek’s mother region. 


HE town has two archery guilds, 
one dating from 1561, the other 
from about 1450. Neither gets very seri- 


ous about marksmanship anymore, but 


both are considered very, very cultural. 


The local population honors a_ver- 
traditions, many 


hall a 


itable treasure-house of 


of which are at least millenium 


eld. and most of which are connected 
with “the course of the year,” as 
Naaijkens put it. New Year, of course, 
is greeted with shouting and merry- 


making. Easter brings no rabbits, but 
there are bells which have come from 
Rome. On Good Friday the bells are 
silent, and the children are told that 
the bells have gone to Rome. On May 
Day, the town’s” youngsters hang 
branches on the doors of all the girls 
in town. There is a birch branch for 
the sweetest girl in town, while the 


Father Kocken: The mandate was simple; 
those who voted Left will 


Catholic 
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Mrs. Gonda Naaijkens: After High Mass, the 
to share the respectable community life 



















Jacques Van der Poel: For a bit of flat- 
tery, a free sample of some fresh rolls 


maiden with the sourest disposition gets 


stuck with a thorn branch. On St 
Thomas Day the school children try to 
lock out parents and _ teachers—and 


may do so without a word of reproach. 
On December 28 the 
adults, and the 
When a child is 
neighbors friends 
‘with the crooked 
pression harks back to the 


children dress as 


child is boss. 


the 


youngest 
born, mother’s 


and come calling 
This 


time 


arm.” ex 
when 


heavy gifts were hidden under ampl 


eprons, and the bearer’s hand was 
weighed down (crooked) under the 
burden. When anyone in a farm family 
dies, the neighbors take over all the 
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crowd comes 
of the café 


household and farm chores. The farmers 
divided unwritten 
knows how 
responsibilities extend. 


districts, 
far his 


are into 


and each farmer 
“These are all living customs,” Naaij- 
kens them.” 
What makes Naaijkens proudest are 
the There 


societies 


savs. “Everyone honors 


town theater productions. 
than five 
in Hilvarenbeek. One 
in the past fifteen years it has presented 
a repertoire including “Deep are the 
Roots,” “Arsenic and Old Lace,” “The 
Playboy of the Western World.” Gogol’s 
“The Wedding,” and at least one work 
by Moliére. This recently 
the provincial championship. Many of 


are no fewer drama 


is so good that 


society won 


its presentations are written by Naaij 
kens. 

Another of the town’s honored cit 
izens is Dr. Petrus C. de Brouwer. Last 
June, at a special ceremony, Prince 


Bernhard presented Dr. Brouwer with 

silver carnation in recognition of the 
latter's extraordinary work in the cul- 
tural field. He the first Roman 
Catholic rector in a_ Brabant high 
and retired to live out 
the rest of his honored life in Hilvaren 
beek. 

Martinus Smolders, who works in one 
of the 


was 


school has now 


town’s shoe factories, thinks there 


is a goodly number of things to be 
thanktul narrow 
fines of semi-provincial life. “We must 
work hard,” he then reflects and 


adds, “but you have to work hard every- 


for within § the con- 


Says, 


in Canada who 
He 


where. I have a relative 


says it’s much dearer there. 
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Burgomaster Meuwese: Propaganda for market-gardening, 
a canning factory, and a sense of unity in the community 
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shopping in his own car, but he can't 
afford to buy cigars. I go on a second- 
hand motor bike, but at least I can en- 
joy a good cigar occasionally.” 

Boss of the 
Smolders works is 


shoe factory in which 
Adrianus H. de Wert, 
who has retained something of the old 
idea of an employer who tries to be a 


“The 


kind of father to his workers. 
worker is no longer considered a ma- 
chine,” he told a visitor recently. ‘The 


improved employer-labor harmony prob- 
ably comes principally from social in- 
surance, which has grown so much since 
the Holland 
terials, and its prosperity hangs together 


war.” is poor in raw ma- 


with its ability continually to increase 
its industrial exports. “The workers 
have come to understand that when 
they produce more we can export more 
and survive,” de Wert maintains. 

HE last strike at the factory which 
ie Wert runs was in 1937. It 
lasted only about four days. The strike 
before that was in 1927—a real hum- 
dinger by Dutch standards. All the 


town’s factories ordered a lockout, when 


contronted by workers’ demands for a 
guaranteed wage of 70 per cent in poor 
times. Such a work stoppage would be 
virtually unthinkable today, what with 
wide unemployment — insurance and 
Most ol 
factory’s workers are organized in the 
Catholic Workers’ 
ond largest trade union in the country. 
the 


factories, and it is also thriving 


government mediation. the 


the sec- 


Movement, 


Business is good these days for 
town’s 
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for the retail merchants and tradesmen. 


Jacques Van der Poel, an old-fashioned 
ert of a takes 
pride in the work of his hands, is the 
skilled baker. His bakery 
has been turning out tasty loaves and 
artlul pastry fon 


li work 


man who enormous 


town’s most 


some 300° vears, and 





has been handed down trom 
Van der Poel 
when someone compliments him on his 
likely as 


his apprentices 


father to son. chuckles 


fine products—and then, as 


phot, he sends one. of 
trotting out to bring a few free samples 
rolls to the household ol 
Van der Poel’s 


boast is that his clients are good. “Every 


ol his iatest 


| 


his flatterer. favorite 


ody pays cash,” he says. 


I / LMOST across the street from Van 
[PXder Poel’s old-fashioned bakery is 
{ Mrs. 


a Cale ( sonda 
husband | ts 


presided over by 
YNaaijkens. Her 


work all dav. so she 
behind the 


away al 
stands cheertully 


zinc, serving the occasional 


Visitor. Cale-visiting is anything but 
Hilvarenbeek, 
where the cafe is the center of a respect- 
able community — life. 
High Mass the cafe 


ance is 


smful or exciting in 
alter 
is full, and attend- 
Mr. 
from 


Sundays 


usually good evenings. 
Naaijkens is on the job daily 
dpreaklast time to midnight. There is 
prarely any drunkenness, and one sight 
which is truly a rarity in Hilvarenbeek 
that of 


;rag her husband home. 


cafes is a wife trooping in to 


who has little time or in 


dination for 


One man 


cafe-visits is  Adrianus 
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Jan Naai jkens: The village intellectual doubles as teacher, 
gramatist, band leader, and mainstay of town culture 





Dirkx, a 
(excep! for his 


farmer who single-handedly 


wile) runs a farm ol 


thirty acres. ““Things were much better 
alter the war, when 
forty guilders ($10.00) for a 
kilos (220) pounds) of rye. 


ret twenty guilders.” 


+ 


in the first years 
we got 
hundred 
Now we 

Dirkx’ 


minimum ten hours—six days per week. 


working day stretches a 


Phe only work on Sunday is milking. 
Phe life is hard, with no let-up in view. 
Help is virtually impossible to get, with 
young people attracted by industry and 
the lures of the bigger towns and cities. 

One of Dirkx’ 


bureaucracyv—or government planning 


chief complaints is 


interference. All three 
Dirkx is 


even sell my 


or government 


terms are apt, as far as con- 


land 


says disgust- 


cerned. “IT couldn't 


for the price T want,” he 


“The 


and appraise my property and tell me 


edly government would come 


how much I could get.” He adds, with 


the pessimism characteristic — of the 


farmer breed in every land, “The im- 


eone.” 


IRKX and his occasional gloom 
are as much a part of the Hilvar- 


cnbeek landscape as the mayor and his 


pulse to save Is 


bright hopes for the future of the com- 


munity. There is litthe chance that the 


town will ever grow much bigger, or 
even very much different, basically, 
than it is today. But then there are 


very few people in town who would like 


to see it much changed trom what it 


is right now, anno 1954. 
































Doctor Petrus de Brouwer: For a leader in Brabant 
education, a silver carnation from Prince Bernhard 
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Shoemaker de Wert: “The worker is no 
longer considered as a mere machine” 


Farmer Dirkx: Toward the government, 
mixed feelings of gloom and doom 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH., C.P. 


NODL 
Fo) 


come 


me, as a Catholic mother, the 


houseful of 


novels that 
up to quite a 


comics and 


add 


nto my) teen-agers 


problem. The volume its accounted for by a lend lease sys 
tem throughout the neighborhood. I don’t have time to 
pore over it all, to eliminate trash or worse. Is there any 


information service that would be helpful2—SHAMOKIN, Pa, 


Every month, the National Organization for Decent Liter- 
ature publishes a list to alert us as to inadvisable reading 
matter. Typical of the volume of worse than trash is the list 


published by the NODL fo 
57 comics, 141 pocket-size novels, 80 digest novels, and 155 
magazines. A this guide list is 
available at $1.00 per year, upon application to Our Sunday 
Visttor, Huntington, Ind. Since poison should be recogniz- 
able by its label, the NODL list would be a good investment 
and should diminish the danger of delinquency among youn 
teen-agers. For an antidote, write to The Teen-Age Book 
Club, at 33 West 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. In Texas. three 
state-wide drug store take their cue trom approved 
guide lists and ban from sale all comics of the crime. 


August, 1954, alerting us against 


subscription to monthly 


chains 


horror, 


sex types. In the case of any retailer who lacks a sense ol 
public decency, there is nothing like the “squeeze play” 
known as organized boycott. 
Red Star 
Why were the Church authorities in New York so heart- 
less as to refuse a decent burial to Vito Marcantonio? 
N. G., STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Marcantonio lived so un-Catholic a life that, had any Church 
authority endorsed his burial as a Catholic, there would 
have been a nationwide hue and crv over such incon- 


sistency. The Founder of Christianity forgave the criminal 
on His right because, although at the eleventh hour, he 
repented, As to the criminal on His left, we have no indica- 
tion as to forgiveness or repentance. Only the Divine Judge 
knows whether Marcantonio repented during his last con- 
scious moment. The absolution given by the priest: sum- 
moned to that sick call was imparted conditionally—on_ the 
off chanee. But as far as we know, Marcantonio died as he 
had lived—a “paper Catholic.” 

The Church’s Code of Law enumerates six classes of per- 
sons who are not entitled to Catholic burial. Among them 
are “public and manifest sinners,” such as those who, over a 
protracted period, have neglected compliance with the 
obligation of their Easter duty. (Canon 1240) Deprivation 
of Catholic funeral includes all the sacred rites 
publicly carried out in the course of a funeral of one of the 
faithful—public funeral and anniversary Masses, interment 
in a Catholic cemetery. (Canon 1241) As for the Church’s 
competence to punish unfaithful members, we must bear in 
mind that here on earth, the 


services 


she is embodiment of her 
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will not hear the Church, let 
him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” (Matt. 
18:17) Nor can the Church be indifferent to the infidelity of 
her members. for the simple reason that “He is the Head 
of the body. the Church.” (Col. 1:18) 

It adds considerably to the bereavement of relatives 


Founder, who declared: “If he 


when 
there is serious doubt as to the eternal wellare of a beloved 
But shockingly 
lives give that prospect 
blame the Church 


rela- 


Why 


deceased. often, neither deceased noi 


a moment’s thought, betimes. 
God, that a person can 


the Daily News ol New 


than 
reap only what he has sown? In 
York. August 12, columnist Ed Sullivan wrote of 
“Marcantonio of the life,” “squandered life 
should spell out to other Commiefronters that, when you 


anv more 
issue ol 


wasted whose 


hitch vour wagon to a star, be certain it isn’t the Red 
Star of the Kremlin.” 
Patroness of U.S.A. 


When and by whom was the Mother of Christ assigned as 


patron of the United States?—V. L., Houston, Texas. 


In 1847, by the Vicar of Christ. Pius IX. who in 1854 pro- 
claimed the Immaculate Conception of Mary as an article 
of the Catholic Faith. In 1846, the Church in this country 
did not boast twenty-six archdioceses or provinces, as it does 
today. The province of 

There. the 
assembled tor 


Baltimore comprised the entire 
twenty-three the United 
the Sixth Provincial Council, decided 
to petition the Holy Father’s approval of Mary under the 
utle of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception 
as Patroness of the United States. A month later, 
Pope Gregory XVI died, and the petition was 
eranted by his Pius IX. From. the 
earliest days of the Church in this country, devo- 
tion to the Mother 


country. 
States. 


bishops of 


suCCESSOT, 


of God—especially under 
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the title of her 
widespread and strong. 


Immaculate Conception—was 
This fact is attributable 
largely to the heritage of the Faith bequeathed to 
us by the Spanish settlers in the New World. 





“Blessed ... the Merciful” 


My husband and I have relatives who are problem cases. 
Some have not gone to church for years; some do not be- 
lieve all that the Church teaches. Somehow, people of that 
kind get away with a Catholic burial. I would like to see 
them and their families get a good jolt. In 
proaching death, should we 


case of ap- 

call a priest, regardless of 
whether the person is conscious or has requested a priest?— 
J. G., Brooktyn, N. Y. 

People whose neglect of their own souls has become the 

equivalent of a malignant growth deserve a “good jolt’; so 

their indifferent However, while there is 

mortal life there is hope of immortal life. We dare not take it 


Loo, relatives. 
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upon ourselves to lessen that hope in any way whatever. 
“Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy.” 
(Matt.5:7) 

It may appear that your problem-case relatives disbelieve 
®me of the teachings of the Church. Actually, it may be a 
case of chafing under their beliefs, or a case of resentment 
toward disciplinary measures of the Church, rather than out 
and out disbelief. Even wholesale neglect of one’s religious 
duties is not a reliable symptom of disbelief. Inconsistency 
between belief and practice is a widespread religious ailment 
But there is 
nothing like the danger of death to stimulate a numb con- 


and is likely to result in a numb conscience. 


science 

From vour letter, we gather that you and vour husband 
have set_a good example. Even though you have found it 
futile. 
relatives, there may be flaws in your approach—in your at- 


your tone. Why not enlist the help of your parish 


thus far, to argue with your neglectful, indifferent 


titude. 
priest before the onslaught of illness, of unconsciousness? 


It is unlikely that undeserving Catholics will “get away” 
with a Church burial. No undertaker can conduct a Catho 
lic funeral without the endorsement known as “priest 


that endorsement is not given without investigation 
the worthiness of the Should it 
responsibility to answer an inquiry as to the religious stand- 


lines”: 
as to deceased. be vow 
ing of a deceased relative, by all means tell the truth—but be 
sure of vour facts. Remember that the deceased should have 
the benefit of any reasonable doubt in his favor. Above all, if 
serious illness should develop, send for a priest. regardless 
of whether the patient has made that request—if possible. 
while the sick person is still conscious, or at least as soon as 
can be. We can understand the irritation of devout Catholics 
toward scandalous relatives, but that does not justify you in 
deciding whether a deceased person be entitled to Catholic 
burial or in depriving a dying person of the ministrations 


fa priest. 


Cardinal Mindszenty 


If Cardinal Mindszenty did not 
co to Rome to recetve the Red Hat, how was he made a 
cardinal? Where is he now?—A. C., WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Please settle a discussion. 


Since 1949, Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty has been shunted 
from one prison to another. The actual reception of the 
Red Hat is not essential. Designation by the Vicar of Christ 
is sufficient. Such was the case with Cardinal Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia. Archbishop Mindszenty — was 
Cardinal Rome, 1946. The formula of as 
follows: “Receive this red hat, the sign of the unequalled 
dignitv of the cardinalate, by which it is declared that thou 
shouldst show thyself intrepid even to death by the shedding 
of thy blood for the exaltation of the blessed faith.” To His 
Eminence. the Holy Father added the prophetic words: 
“And you, my son, may be the first to suffer.” The new 
cardinal was first abducted by the Communist police in 
IM18 and brought to his mock trial in 1949. For a resumé 
of the case, check your local library for the Congressional 
Record under date of Feb. 8, 1954—an address by Congress- 
man Bentley, who had been an attaché of the U. S. Legation 
at Budapest at the time of the Cardinal’s trial and sentence. 


invested as a 


in bestowal is 


Eucharistic Fast 


Some overnight telephone workers claim that they can 


still eat solid food until four hours prior to the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion. Right or wrong?—F. G., Pat- 
irRsON, N. J. 

Wrong. In connection with the Eucharistic fast, the only 


concession enjoyed now by overnight workers is that, with 
the approval of a priest, they may partake of non-alcoholic 
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liquids up until one hour prior to the time of Holy Com- 
limit medicine. Aside 
solid taken 
o’clock midnight, according to standard time, or one A.M. 


from 


after 12 


munion. There is no time on 


those concessions, food may not be 


daylight saving time, whichever may be in effect. 


Fortune Telling 


I know it is a sin to believe fortune tellers but don’t 


know why.—M. F., MUNHALL, Pa. 
A fortune teller is one who pretends or seriously attempts 
to foresee some future event which is humanly unknowable. 
Most fortune tellers are fakers who prey upon gullible cus- 
tomers. But the customer faith 
fortune teller as well as the clairvoyant himself who fosters 
the practice are guilty of sin. To attempt, or even to pretend 
To 
attempt, or even to pretend to enlist the help of evil spirits 


in a quest for knowledge that is humanly unob- 
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‘Paper Catholies”’ 


who seriously puts in a 


to do what only God can do is, obviously, a serious sin. 


tainable is also seriously sinful. It does not mat- 
ter whether the fortune teller 
an interpreter of playing cards, of tea leaves, a 
palm reader, or the like. The same principle 


be a crystal gazer, 


of wrongdoing applies to any attempt at super- 
human clairvoyance. Unfortunates who become 
addicted to this practice are bound to weaken 
their faith and hope in God and may expose 
themselves to diabolical influence. 














Why is it that so many Catholics are in the dark as to the 
ABC’s of their religion and so indifferent to the laws of 
God and Church? It is embarrassing when non-Catholics 
comment on such facts —T. M., Roxsury, Mass. 


Corresponding to your embarrassment is God’s disappoint- 
ment. The first part of your indictment of “paper Catholics” 
is the main reason for the second part—ignorance begets in- 
difference. It is consoling that many non-Catholics do not 
judge the Catholic Church—or Christ—by unrepresentative 
Catholics. But, to many others. the subnormal Catholic is 
a stumbling-block. 

On the one hand, the Catholic laity at large can boast of 
an impressive amount of knowledge about their religion as 
well as a wholesome appetite for more and ever more 
knowledge. On the other hand, 
widespread and_is due to many factors. Even when elemen- 
tary and high and Catholic 
pices are available, parents send their children elsewhere. 


tragic ignorance is also 


schools colleges under aus- 
The penny catechism has its place, but it is meager equip- 
ment for a lifetime. Sunday school, released-time classes, and 
Newman Clubs are only a substitute for ideal religious train- 
ing. Only. too often, parents fail to supervise the follow-up 
study of religion at home, to encourage it, to fortify it by 
good example. Adults need much time to earn a living, for 
proper rest and recreation. But the mania for 
relaxation is so prevalent that even the Almighty encounters 
competiton, what with the movies, radio, TV, sports, and 
fiction. Religion is not given the interest or time allocated 
to a congenial hobby. All of which up 
pen-picture of the unrepresentative Catholic who, as often 
as not and as a consequence, begets generations of Catholics 
who travel to heaven “ 


modern 


adds to a dismal 


steerage.” 
laymen in 
North Carolina, Cardinal Mooney came to grips with this 
problem in a very practical way. Comparing the inferior 
Catholic with the normal Catholic, His Eminence pointed 
the absurdity of the man thoroughly versed in a profession, 
business, or politics, but a “know-nothing” in the profession 
called religion; and of the woman who. is 
binder but a religious ignoramus. 


Last May, during a convention of Catholic 


a social spell- 
Putting first things first, 
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the adult Catholic who lacks an inspirational knowledge of 
his religion must acquire that education—by the earnest 
reading of Catholic newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, books, 
by joining a parish study club. 

Secondly, he begin to live like a 


Catholic, by fidelity. to the 


must dved-in-the-wool 


world is 


Catholic 


Sacraments. ‘The 

right, His Eminence said, when it holds that the 
standard of moral conduct is humanly impossible, because 
“God never meant it to be humanly possible.” We need 
help—divine help, the grace which is channeled to us chiefly 
through ihe Then 
Cardinal “almost a 
responsiveness to God, voici 


Sacraments. too, we need what the 


referred to as sixth sense”—a spirit olf 


1 His guidance to us through 
the Church. Since the human will has to be sparked by the 
mind, the first step in the right direction is an abundance 
of inspiring religious knowledge. For that reason, no paris] 


should be without an adult education program. 


Teresa Neumann 
Pile ase recommend a book on Teresa Neumann for the 
benefit of a skeptic who wants proof from sources outside 
the Church.—W. D. PLArTspurG, N. Y. 


We eather that vour skeptic wants up-to-the-minute proof 
as to the divinity of the Church and would probably be im 
pressed by miraculous. If the 


something extraordinary 


events in the life of Teresa Neumann be all that they appear 
How 


such 


to be. then the element of the 


there 
mav be disappointed when you tell him that 


miraculous is 
ever. he 


wonders as the stigmata are, as a matter of fact. exclusively 


Catholic. If he be of a scientific turn of mind. he will be 
more mmpressed by Teresa’s abstinence from human nour- 
ishment. now for over a quarter century, You can recom- 


The 
and Mystical Phenomena in the Life of 
Bishop Josel Why not 
the constant and incontestable 


mend Story of Teresa Neumann, by Albert Schimburg, 


Teresa Neumann, by 


T eodorowicz. remind vour friend of 


miracles, two of which occur, 


by the special providence of God, on the occasion of every 


beatification and every canonization of Catholic saints? 


Caddies on Sunday? 
Is ita sin for 
day? I 
LAKEWOop, 


Sun- 
disagree ] P., 


] 
barent to permit his son to caddy on 


think so. but my wife and sons 


Onto. 


You are to be commended for 


not vielding against the di 
tates of your conscience, but in our opinion you may con- 
scientiously Sunday. Golf is 
permissible on Sunday: golfers need caddies; hence, it 


allowable 


permit your sons to caddy on 


seems 


that your sons function in that capacity; hence, 


too, it is no sin for you to permit it. 
work 


Furthermore, it is not a case of 


Caddying can hardly 


be classified as servile even though payment is really 


work—it en- 
tails a good deal of physical and psychological recreation. 


earned, sheer 


We assume. of course, that a dav on the golf course in no 
way interferes with the prior discharge of your sons’ religi 
ous duties and that it involves no exposure to influential 


bad example along the lines of blasphemy, profanity, intem 


the like. 


pt rance, of 


Fruits Of Mass 


For the past 
it for the 


ear, I have attended daily 


repose of my 


Mass and oflered 
What is the diffe) 
Vasses celebrated fon 
M. S., WAsHINGTON, D. C. 


mother’s soul. 
ence between doing that and having 


the same intention? 


Every offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice called the Mass 
has a fourfold purpose--to adore God, to thank Him, to 
make amends, and to seek His favor. Every Mass is offered 


by Christ Himself, by the priest, and by the faithful espe 


cially by those who are present in person. Because Christ 
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Himself offers every sacrifice of the Mass, we can be als 
Jutely certain of the fruits of the Mass. Additional fruity 
ol the Mass depends upon the priest and upon the faith) 
When it comes to the actual application of the benefits % 
Mass, the decisive factor is the good pleasure of Divine Pry 
dence. From the viewpoint of the beneficiary, the fruity 
ol the threefold—the Church Universal, the ¢ 
brant, and the person—whether living or deceased—lor wh 


Mass is 


the Mass is especially offered. Because of this special fy 
just mentioned, it is much more beneficial to your mot 
to have a behall, than for you § 
offer up merely your participation in a Mass which is bei 

celebrated predominantly for some other int 


Mass celebrated in he 


tion. When we say that, we by li 
vour fidelity to daily Mass during the past y 

that have 
¥} crued to your mother’s soul. Your question | 
with 


no means belj : 


or minimize the benefits must 


—_— 





oagre=wer, 11) do 


49 ~ Niass 


dominant. beneficiary. 


the comparative advantages o| 


celebrated for your mother as the 


I 


Schooling: Confirmation 


a) Arve non-Catholic children permitted to attend a Ca 
olic parochial school? } 
b) May a child, aged seven, receive the sacrament of ( 


firmation?—C, C., New York, N. Y. 


a) It 


approve, there is no reason why not—unless it be a fear: 


there be classroom accommodations and if the pas 
the part of the parents that their child might become a 
vinced convert to Catholicity. Religion is taught daily a 
is emphasized as the most important item in the chil 
education: it is taught, not vaguely, but clearly and convi 
ingly. As a matter of fact, non-Catholic 


attend parochial schools, at the 


children olten4 


} 


urgent request ol U 
parents. 

b) For the valid reception of Confirmation, it Is requis 
that the recipient be baptized; if he has attained the us 


reason, he should be properly instructed and be in the st 








4 grace. Since the average child, at the age of seven, is « 


sidered capable of receiving intelligently the a 


and the Holy ge would suf 


Penance Eucharist, the same ag 


licit as wll 


In this country, the usual age is about twelve. 


lor a reception of Confirmation that would be 


is valid. 


“Good Queen Bess” 


' 
In the Spring Selections of the Reaprer’s Dicest ( 
densed Books, have just read “The Young Eliabell 
Isn’t the story somewhat anti-Catholic and misleading? \\ 
Henry VIII reconciled to the Church by Bishop a 
mer?—]. Mck., Lopt, CAuir. 


The story so fascinatingly written by Jennette & Francis L# 
ton is very anti-Catholic and very misleading. In the int? 
ests of truth, beware of any history presented under (# 
guise of a novel or a play. The Lettons are playwrights al 
the best seller, Tt 


the element of the supernatull 


novelist—not historians. If you read 


Robe, you will recall how 
was diluted, how St. Peter was pictured as a me smerist 
sorting to the influence of suggestion, rather than as a‘ 
vinely empowered miracle worker. Historians realize that 
is not easy to establish the reliability of Stephen a 
sishop of Winchester, and that it is practically imposs! 
to prove or disprove the deathbed reconciliation of i 
VIII. Despite his record as a murderer and adulterer, 
considered himself a Catholic in good standing and recei\ 
some of the sacraments. Certainly, the “Young Elizabet 
rivaled her infamous father as a schismatic, a heretic, aly 
an all round villain. Consult your library for The Cathol 
Encyclopedia, The History of England by Lingard Belly 


and the History of England (Vol. 1V) by Belloc. 
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by JERRY COTTER 


Reviews in Brief 
Pure, unadulterated British propaganda, THE MALTA 
STORY concentrates on Empire delense of the Mediter- 


ranean island during World War II. 
pertly 


There are some ex- 
photographed sequences, plus integrated newsreel 
clips of Malta’s crisis, but the end result isn’t particularly 
interesting or exciting. The world has moved along at a 
fast clip since ’43, and this backward glance isn’t quite the 
movie magnet it might have been a decade ago. Even the 
presence of Alec Guinness doesn’t guarantee more than 


a passably entertaining drama this time. (United Artists) 


The Hollywood touch is evident in the CinemaScope staging 
of BRIGADOON, which has the mist and the music, though 
not the haunting charm, of the footlight original. Miscast- 
ing of Gene Kelly and Cyd Charisse, overemphasis on. self- 
consciously arty choreography, and spiritless vocalizing are 
the main faults. On the credit side is a rousing and colorful 
bagpipe number called The Gathering of the Clans, which 
leads into the equally stirring Wedding Dance. The story 
of the Scottish village which reappears from the mists for 
one day each century is admittedly a difficult fable to 
create. For those who have no memories of the original, 
this offers a refreshing hour of song and dance in a friendly 
locale. Kelly dances with lithe grace, acts with smug as- 
surance, and sings, but shouldn’t. Miss Charisse suggests the 
well-groomed beauty of the model catalogs, rather than the 
heather-strewn highlands. Van Johnson and Barry Jones 
compensate with likeable performances in comparatively 
minor roles. A pleasant highland fling for the family audi- 
ence. (M-G-M) 


The reservoir of Western melodrama is fathomless, with 
DAWN AT SOCORRO moving up as the current exhibit. 
New Mexico, shortly after the Civil War, is the locale and 
gambling the motivating factor for the action. A violent tale 
with practically nothing of value to the juvenile sagebrush 
lan, this is restricted to those adults who find the cactus 
soap-operas intriguing. Rory Calhoun, Piper Laurie, David 
Brian, and Alex Nichol are the principals. (Universal-Inter- 
national) 


THE BLACK SHIELD OF FALWORTH is based on 
Howard Pyle’s classic, Men of Iron, and fits neatly into the 
current popular cycle of flowering-knighthood fables. A 
conspiracy against the throne of Henry IV _ provides the 
impetus for a Technicolor-CinémaScope production that 
spares neither expense nor fury in retelling a swashbuckling 
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Gene Kelly, a young American in Scotland, and Cyd Cha- 
risse, the lovely Highland lass who wins his heart, are dancing 
sweethearts in the CinemaScope version of “Brigadoon” 
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legend. Tony Curtis, Janet Leigh, Herbert Marshall, Dan 
O’Herlihy, David Farrar, and Barbara Rush register the 
required emotions with better-than-average success. The 
voungsters will enjoy the flamboyance and frantic action. 
Place your own tongue firmly in cheek and you will prob- 
ably enjoy this return to an era when politics and wars were 
as devious and dangerous as they are today. (Universal 
International) 


The history of the Civil War provides many unusual and 
vivid episodes, none more dramatic than the story behind 
THE RAID. In 1864, after months of advance preparation 
and spy work, the Confederacy inaugurated a bloody raid 
on St. Albans, Vermont, by way of Canada. This skillfully 
documented and detailed melodrama is built around that 
vicious skirmish, with Van Heflin cast as the agent who 
enters town, first as a “Canadian business man,” then as 
leader of the raiding party. Crammed with suspenseful 
moments, the script does not overlook the equally important 
emotional involvements in such a venture. Tommy Rettig 
Anne Bancroft, and Richard Boone are convincing as 
shocked northerners in this absorbing, historical thriller. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


Four characters are enmeshed in the violent charade called 
A BULLET IS WAITING, in which the problem of justi 
fication for a murder is thoroughly discussed. Stephen Me 
Nally is a California sheriff returning prisoner Rory Cal 
houn to face a murder charge. Their plane is forced down 
on a ranch belonging to Jean Simmons, where the remainder 
of the film alternates between verbal and physical skirm 
ishes over the issue of justifiable murder. In less capable 
hands it might have been dull, but, with director John 
Farrow’s understanding approach and the good supporting 
work of Brian Aherne, this steers a sure course between 
the excesses of dialogue and action. A generally interesting 
adult drama. (Columbia) 


There isn’t much rhyme or reason for a movie like SHIELD 
FOR MURDER. Its production and performance values are 
slight, and the story of a cop “gone wrong,” who murders 
for loot and then ruthlessly slavs a deaf-mute witness, is 
hardly the sort of public relations deal that the law enforce 
ment agencies require at this time. Edmond O’Brien, John 
Agar, and Emile Meyer head a cast that never rises above 
the mediocre. The basic error of the theme is compounded 
with several scenes in which brutality and suggestiveness 
take over. Pass this one by. (United Artists) 


The British moviemakers have a special flair for creating 
big movies out of small ideas. THE LITTLE KIDNAP- 
PERS is a fine example, written, acted, and directed with a 
simplicity that brings warmth to its bleak Nova Scotia back- 
ground and charm to an offbeat story which might easily 
have gone awry. Two boys, aged five and eight, orphaned 
in the Boer War, come to live with their rather grim, un- 
loving grandfather. One day they stumble upon a baby, 
abandoned in the forest, and decide to keep it as a pet. The 
resulting hue and cry over the missing child leads to a 
reformatory threat for the boys and some new concepts of 
responsibility for grandfather. Though placid in execution 
and lacking the suspense deemed necessary by Hollywood, 
this story of a pioneer incident is both amusing and earnest. 
It is excellent adult fare. (Rank-UA) 


KHYBER PATROL attcmpts to substitute action for orig- 
inality in a tale of Czarist Russian intrigue for the capture 
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of Afghanistan. That segment of the audience which is 
placated by tribal intrigue and regimental activities in the 
best Gunga Din tradition will relish this. Richard Egan is 
a convincing Lancer through whom the scriptwriter check- 
mates an entire Russian operation. A fanciful melodrama 
designed for the junior customer. (United Artists) 


The droll British comic touch is very much to the fore in 
HIGH AND DRY, in which our high-pressure business style 
is pitted against the native shrewdness of a grizzled Scottish 
sea captain. As in most of these humor pieces, it is the 
wealth of incident, the clever characterization, and the 
penetrating satire which account for most of the fun. Paul 
Douglas is the only American in a cast which is uniformly 
expert, though widely varied as to type and appeal. If 
you've a liking for these offbeat British comedies, this will 
prove almost completely satisfying. (Universal-International- 
Rank) 


THREE HOURS TO KILL is a strong, adult-tempo West- 
ern, with unusually deft performances and convincing plot. 
Dana Andrews appears as a man who escapes from a lynch- 
ing party after being accused of a murder he did not com 
mit. Three years later he returns to town, determined to 
clear his name. It involves some unexpected twists and _ is 
developed with a considerable degree of suspense. Donna 
Reed, Richard Coogan, Dianne Foster, and Stephen Elliot 
are also featured in this taut Technicolor variation on a 
familiar theme. (Columbia) 


Mika Waltari’s recent bestseller, THE EGYPTIAN, emerges 
from the studio cutting room as an unusual mixture of 
spectacle, philosophical tract, and pocket-book adventuring. 
Readers of Waltari’s encyclopedic novel will find little 
omitted in this 150-minute CinemaScope translation. In_ the 
story of Sinuhe, a young physician in the idol-ridden Egypt 
of thirty-three centuries ago, are blended sufficient scenes 
of flamboyant action to provide a thousand covers for the 
newsstand novels. While there is considerable interest and 
some value in the story of a Pharoah’s probing for a “one 
true God” in defiance of the court idolators, much of the 
effect is dissipated in a particularly ludicrous, and occasion- 
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Van Heflin, a Confederate agent and Anne Bancroft, Rich- 
ard Boone, northerners in the melodrama, “The Raid” 
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ally offensive, affair involving the physician and a_ wily 
courtesan. On the visual side the film is both interesting 
and effective, a tribute to the studio designers and_ set 


decorators who succeeded 


have in rebuilding a credible 
facsimile of an ancient, decadent civilization. The casting 
is less than inspired, with Victor Mature repeating his hot- 
head gladiator role, Edmund Purdom revealing his lack of 
emotional depth as the doctor, and Gene Tierney striding 
through the picture as an unconvincing Amazon. Michael 
Wilding is believable as the Pharoah, and Peter Ustinov is 
lustily effective as a Nile-side beggar in whom larceny and 
loyalty strive for dominance. The proceedings conclude on 
a positive, uplifting note as Sinuhe proclaims his belief in 
the existence of One God and chooses exile instead of the 
ruler’s scepter. Such a climax is all to the good, which is 
more than can be said of the main panel of this antediluv- 
ian tapestry. (20th Century-Fox) 


Miscellany 

From time to time readers of this column have been kind 
enough to send in reports on new plays which they see in 
advance of Broadway presentation. One such review comes 
from a young lady in Wilkes-Barre who saw a summer 
theater performance of a new comedy drama by John Mc- 
Liam. His play is called The Sin of Pat Muldoon, and from 
the review it would seem to be cluttered with the tired 
clichés, the subtle innuendo, and the slightly-veiled ridicule 
often characteristic of plays in which religion and the clergy 
play a part. The “sin” of which Mr. Muldoon is guilty 
is that “he loved life too much,” so much that he leaves it 
unrepentant, after thirty years away from his Church, with 
an assortment of “peccadilloes” on his record. There have 
been plays in this genre before and there will be again. Few 
ever achieve even a fleeting success. 

In response to the complaints received from their readers, 
several metropolitan newspapers have informed motion  pic- 
ture distributors and exhibitors to “tone down” their adver- 
tising copy and art. As yet that is not the standard reaction, 
as readers whose tastes range from the tabloids to The 
New York Times can testify. 


Joseph N. Welch, counsel for Stevens-Adams in the recent, 





%& Dianne Foster is the “other girl” in “Three Hours to Kill.” 
With her in this scene are Dana Andrews and Lawrence Hugo 
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Anitra Stevens, Michael Wilding, Victor Mature, and Ed- 
mund Purdon in film version of the novel, ““The Egyptian” 


well-publicized TV fracas, evidently found his contact with 
the entertainment arts exhilarating. 
attempt to eliminate movie censorship in Massachusetts by 


His current case is an 


forcing ofhcials of Boston and Lynn to permit showings of 
The French Line, 


Critics of the motion picture Production Code and the regu- 
lations they claim are “restricting” the development of the 
screen will be interested in the provisions of a newly-adopted 
“production code” for the moviemakers of India: 

1) No picture shall be certified for public exhibition which 

will lower the moral standards of those who see it. 2) Stand- 
ards of life, having regard to the standards of the country, 
and the people to which the story relates shall not be so por- 
trayed as to deprave the morality of the audience. 3) The 
prevailing laws shall not be so ridiculed as to create sympathy 
for violation of such laws. 
These clearly defined rules are the basic principles of our 
own Production Code. Despite the snipers, the movie code 
continues to be a guarantee to the audience against those 
who would daub the screen with gore and sex. It is also 
the most effective bulwark Hollywood itself possesses against 
the extremists in its own backyard and those in the audi- 
ence as well. 


Playguide 

FOR ADULTS: The Caine Mutiny Court Martial; 
The Teahouse of the August Moon; 
By the Beautiful Sea; King of Hearts; 
Sabrina Fair; The Solid Gold Cadil- 
lac 
(On Tour) The King and I; Ohkla- 
homa; Wonderful Town 

PARTLY Anniversary Waltz; Kismet; The 


OBJECTIONABLE: Golden Apple; The Seven-Year Itch 
(On Tour) Porgy and Bess; South Pa- 
cific 


COMPLETELY Tea and Sympathy; Can-Can; The 
OBJECTIONABLE: Pajama Game 
(On Tour) Picnic 
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Percy H. Steele: a convert with a sixth sense, the sense of community living 


Photos by Sam Shere 


Not Aims... 
But Opportunity 


PERCY H. STEELE, executive director of the Urban 
League of San Diego, California, is a man with a sixth 
sense, a sense of community. And it is this sense which 
has motivated his work for the Urban League, an inter- 
racial social work agency set up to impsove the living 
and working conditions of minorities. It is Steele’s and 
the Urban League’s conviction that by raising the level 
of living of rejected citizens the whole level of the com- 
munity is also lifted, morally as well as economically. 

Prior to his appointment to the San Diego Urban 
League, Steele worked for five years in a similar capacity 
with the Urban League of Morris County, N. J. The 
accomplishments he left behind testify to his ability and 
interest in his fellow citizens. His major service was 
his work with the Morristown Housing Authority, help 





ing to make that community a leader in the post-war 
drive for better housing that swept the country. 

\ convert to Catholicism, Steele has since become 
something of an expert on papal teachings on the race 
question, and has frequently lectured on that subject. 
Active, too, in the work of the Catholic Interracial 
Councils, he has served as a witness at several inter 
racial hearings conducted by the councils at which the 
community is on trial regarding compliance with the en- 


E = 5 cyclicals. In all these activities, Steele’s conviction regard- 
Typical of the new housing that Percy Steele helped . 


: . , ’ ; : ing the needs of his people can be summed up by the motto 
make is this project with family-size apartments 


of the Urban League: “Not alms . . . but opportunity.” 
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A Dean at 21 


] 


ORDINARILY, one would expect that a young woman of 
twenty-two seen on a university campus every day would be 
just another student. But Joan Barrios, a familiar face to 
every student at Loyola University in New Orleans, sur- 
prises visitors by being announced as the dean of women. 

Joan, who was graduated summa cum laude in 1952 from 
nearby Ursuline College, won her unusual job in a simple 
enough way. Co-educational Loyola was having a boom in 
woman students. The need for a dean of women became 
a pressing one. It was then that Rev. Anthony C. O'Flynn, 
§. J., Loyola dean of students, began looking. He wasn't 
looking long when his eye settled on Joan, then twenty-one 
and social director for student nurses at Hotel Dieu, a local 
hospital. After some hesitation, Joan agreed to take the job. 

Loyola’s dean of women has no “typical day” at her 
office; something new is always cropping up. If it’s not 
advising students, attending meetings, and coordinating 
girls’ activities, it’s supervising athletics, taking care of 
student housing, or moderating two sororities. 

After work, Joan, who is perhaps the youngest dean of 
women in the country, sheds her coat of formality and 
becomes an average daughter in an average home. She likes 
to bake and cook and play the piano and looks forward to 
the day when she can think about a family of her own and 
turn her desk over to another dean of women. 








As a judge in a bubble gum contest at Loyola’s annual 
Jambalaya Fun Fest, Joan Barrios crowns the champs 


The serious side of Joan’s work includes advising women students. Below, she helps out with a scholarship form 
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Juvenile shoplifter has no more worries about being beneath a_ pile Pee SOE Eee 


“ 


of goodies. While mother isn’t looking, he can go about his own 


shopping” 











Buggy becomes a U-boat for this navy man as he surveys the sca 


A quick change makes the cart a bronco and Hop-a-Long mounts up 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


“Supermarket Joyride for Junior... 


Junior used to be a supermarket traffic hazard. Now they put him in 


a rumble seat for a free ride through the world of soup and soap 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK HORCH 





Not by bread alone does man live, some supermarkets believe, so 
they sell books. These junior grade supermarketeers have a look 





Free-wheeling trio make like a locomotive while Mother shops 


Shopping’s done, but daughter makes the most of last mile to cai 
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owes has taken over the supermarket, 
lock, stock, and grocery buggy. Time was 
when the aisles of high-banked food were de- 
clared no-kid’s-land by wary proprietors all too 
familiar with juveniles underfoot and ava- 
lanches of canned goods toppling in wild dis- 
order. 

A solution to the chaos came with the inven- 
tion of the ubiquitous grocery buggy with the 
rumble seat into which Junior could be con- 
veniently placed—out of the way of mother and 
the food. One thing the inventor was mistaken 
about—that he could stifle the jet-age imagina- 
tion of the younger species. For the boy has 
taken to the go-cart like a bumblebee to honey- 
suckle. Even the erstwhile child shoplifter has 
turned it to advantage. Now, instead of attract- 
ing the manager’s attention with the avalanches 
he caused, he has learned to deftly pick the 


item he wants from the top of the pile and 
quickly hide it under mother’s sundries. Mother 
doesn’t catch on until the cashier has rung it 
up on the register and, well, that’s just a little 
bit too Jate. And Junior knows it. 
















The white lines flashed under 
his feet. The sense of 
speed, the sense of speed... 





THE SIGN 


What does a man do when he loses the one thing that made him great? Must he give up 


everything he lived and fought for? And if not—what must he pay? 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
HARVEY KIDDER 


Y BY MICHAEL FOSTER 


N the secretness of the night when he heard Mary trying not to cry, not 
| to wake him up, he'd let himself think of other years. He'd found you 
needed to, sometimes. Of the good autumn afternoons far away. When the 
scattered startled yells, suddenly becoming one great roar from the stands, 
would let you know that Whips Kelly, dropping back and back, had got 
off another long pass as they closed in on him; and you would be running 
hard, with maybe only one glance over your shoulder, to get under it. 
You couldn't hear the pounding feet behind you, but you'd be watching the 
safety man coming in fast to meet you, and then maybe you'd have to go 
high into the air to get your hands on the ball and if you were lucky you'd 
hit the turf again running. The whole world would be so full of the roaring 
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of the stadium that you couldn’t hear 
anything. But now it was autumn again, 
another kind of autumn, and the sound 
of a girl trying not to cry is such a littl 
sound, 

These October mornings in the Idaho 
mountains, he'd before sunrise 
and the in their half 
boarded tent. You had to slop a little 
kerosene the raw forest-wood kin- 
dling to get it started. 

Shivering in his stiff work clothes, the 
thin pants and the clumsy, dusty shoes, 
he saw Mary smiling at him from unde 
the rough, construction-camp blankets. 

“Poor Joe,” “you had an 
other nightmare. I heard you whisper- 
ing. Such pain, and I couldn’t awaken 
you. What it?” 

“I don’t remember,” he said. “I slept 
all night.” 


get up 


go to stove 


on 


she said, 


was 


Fumbling, he finished dressing as hur- 
riedly as he could. 

He went out to wash up. There was 
a clean, icy radiance in the east behind 
the dark-timbered Blue 
woodsmokes rising from all over 
the camp and the lights were on in the 
cookhouse where the single men 

When he went back in, Mary was at 
the stove getting breakfast. She had on 
her belted thick and soft and 
expensive, that she had worn in the 
sorority house that last college year, 
before they were married. He liked to 
think of that when he looked at it. It 
was four years old now and _ shabby. 
Her cheeks were shining from washing 
her face in the cold mountain water, 
and the wet made little darkened curls 
around the edges of her hair. While he 
ate his breakfast she put up his lunch. 
That was something his mother had al- 
ways done every morning for his father 
and two older brothers before they left 
for the steel mill, but it was something 
Mary had never thought about. In her 
world, men ate lunch at good restaurants 
or maybe at their clubs. 


mountains. 
were 


ate. 


robe, 


W shen he picked up his old hat, 
she handed him his lunch bucket 
and kissed suddenly 
fiercely, laughing a little. 
Where all the trucks were parked be 
side the new road, the 


him, clinging, 


foreman checked 
him in and said: 

“O.K., Warsuski. Say, how’s the 
respondence course going?” 

“Oh, not so good. If a dumb Polack 
can’t learn anything in college, he isn’t 
going to learn anything in a tent,” Joe 
said. 


cor- 


All the trucks were painted orange, 
but the dust of the long summer's work 
had velveted the crude color. His was 
number eight dump-truck. He had to 
wait for several others to get out of the 
way before he wheeled it jolting onto 
the road. The construction 


camp was 
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away up in the mountains and the road- 
head was now twelve miles beyond and 
much higher. It big highway 
cutoff they were building through un- 


was a 


touched country, and they were shoving 
the job hard before the snow came. 

his the wheel 
the hard, oily, un 
certain impact of a football spinning 
straight and but beginning to 
in the And sometimes in 
late afternoon, when the sunlight came 
refracted and glittered through the 
dust, a quick changing combination of 


Sometimes hands on 


would remember 
long, 


wobble air. 


toiling men would loom unreal and 
confusing, as when, glitter-blinded by 
sweat and sun in your eyes, you were 


cutting in fast from your defensive end 
position and trying to the 
suddenly looming figures of the back- 
field to identify their ball-carrier. It 
was funny: at such instant pictures he’d 
get a little dizzy—unreal, unreal. 

Where the construction crew 
working now, they were taking the road 


sort out 


was 


in a wide, raw shelf around the corner 
of a mountain. the stretch 
where the bulldozers were rough-grading 


seyond 


today, there was a steep slope of loose 
stuff and rotten rock ledges. When 
they cut into it they had found it was 
even trickier than they had estimated, 





@ A man is never too busy to talk 
about how busy he is.—Cincinnati 
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and they had always known there was a 
seepage spring around a ledge on the 
mountain side So they'd had 
to pull the big shovels and the bull- 
dozers out of there, and at four o'clock 
they sent the dump-trucks back to camp. 
While Joe was parking his truck, an 
hour earlier than 


above. 


he for- 
hire car come along the road and turn 
off among the tents and trailers. 
were Mary’s father and 


usual, saw a 
In it 
Penfield, 
the young lawyer in her father’s office 
Mary had to 


sob 


whom been expected 
marry. 
Joe sat very still in his cab for a 
minute, and then he got out and walked 
off under the He 
needed He 


this 


trees, out of sight. 


to think. 
flown all 


some time 
that had 
to Idaho. 
Joe Warsuski was born in the shadow 
the 


to try 


euessed they 


way out 


of steel mills and he was twelve 


years old, at a Boy Scout camp, before 
sky that wasn’t 
Was a world 


he saw a 
smoke. It 


towers: 


stained by 
blackened 
embittered men 
and always patient women; and for him, 
of tough, little, ‘fighting kids playing 
with a dollar football on a_cindery 
lot. 

Mary in a gentle house a long 


of 


of sometimes 


vacant 





way off, across three states. A little girl 
with flying hair, running through air 
rooms that opened on green ' 
misty with sprinklers... . 


lawns 





In high school, where the desks were 
always gritty in the morning, he ha 
trouble with his books but never with 
football. Especially after Ching Evans, 
the coach, changed him from halfback 
to end. There were lots of haltbacks, 


even in high school, but a born end | 


was something else again. He was big, 
but thin in the legs, and awfully fast. 


NE November evening after a 
game in his senior high school year, 


Ching introduced him to a Mr. Larkin, 
Larkin was a youngish, alertly dressed 
man with gray hair and, after a little 
explaining, it seemed that he was a 
member of the athletic committee of 
the alumnus association of the univer- 
sity where Ching had been an all-con- 
ference tackle. Joe had come out of 
the locker room in his cheap, too- 
sporty suit and they took him downtown 


to Mr. Larkin’s hotel room. They 
talked over that afternoon’s game for 
awhile—Mr. Larkin loved football—and 


then they talked to him about college. 
They told him that his choice of a uni- 
versity was very, very important. Joe 
said, yeah, he guessed it was, all right. 

Mary graduating from boarding. 
school—suddenly dignified young girls 
walking under the trees. Their families 
all there, and so Bob  Pen- 
field, from Harvard, for the graduating 
party. She had a dark gold party dress, 
the color of her hair... . 

So Joe was enrolled in Ching’s uni- 
versity, three states away, and he was 
Mr. Larkin had said he 
certainly would see about that; he be- 
lieved in men _ working their way 
through the university. The job was 
junior sales representative of a_ press 
brick company, owned by another 
prominent alumnus “in a distant. city. 
\t the fraternity which pledged him, 
the upper classmen gave him 
quiet advice about the kind of clothes 
to wear and pointedly let him see good 
table and a committee of 
three took turns rehearsing him in his 


lessons. 


were was 


given a job. 


some 


manners, 


Joe often wished he could remem- 
ber the time he and Whips Kelly were 
introduced to each other. But 
Maybe nobody introduced 
them. It was just a big, nervous bunch 
of kids turning out for freshman foot- 
ball, and for awhile in the confusion 
hardly anybody knew anybody 
and then after a few days you suddenly 
knew everybody. 

But he did remember the first time 
he ever saw Mary. Tall and breathless, 
three or four minutes late, she walked 
into a class in freshman English the 


he 
couldn't. 


else, 
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There 
unob- 


first day of the winter quarter. 
was only one seat left, in the far, 
trusive corner where Joe had _ instinct- 
ively taken cover; and while the small, 
wavy-haired young instructor ironically 
held a pause, she edged her way back 
along the wall with a 
sigh which had 
it. In about ten minutes she whispered: 

“] don’t think I’m going to like this 


and sat down 


a catch of laughter in 


course. It’s going to be just too sensi- 
tive.” 
“It's going to stink,” Joe whispered 


hoarsely. 

Those were the first words they ever 
said to each other, and he remembered 
them. Sitting side by side those 
mornings, she helped him all she could 
when the small, young instructor singled 


winter 


Joe out to bait his heavy slowness with 


delicate, laugh-getting irony. 


That winter and spring Joe and 
Mary sometimes walked across the cam- 
pus together. They didn’t have any 
dates, though, until the next year. In 
fact, November. 

By that time, a pass in the third 


quarter from Whips to Joe— 
more back to a sophomore end—had 
six to nothing, a that the 
veteran team couldn’t crack. So for the 
first time the combination ‘Kelly to 
Warsuski” hit the sports pages. 


a sopho- 


won, game 


N the last three games and in the 
Bowl game Joe was started at left 
end with the first string, and Whips was 


held back for relief use because they 
had five good halfbacks who were 
juniors and seniors, with more big- 
game experience. They lost the Bowl 


game, and Joe never forgot the awtful 
winter heat that turned 
soapy with sweat and savage with crude, 
overbeaten nerves. 

Next fall he and Whips came into 
their and they both made All- 
American. Oddly, though, Joe's cita- 
most of him as a great de- 
fensive end, and Whips was spoken of 
mainly as a superb blocking back. And 
kicker—Whips’ yardage on 


everybody 


own, 


tion made 


average 


punts was the second highest in- the 
country, but more than that he could 
cut the sidelines with them within five 
yards of where he wanted to. Their 


passing combination, used sparingly and 
in the pinches, 
headlines; 


turned games and made 
but the 
saw the 


sportswriters and 


coaches body of their work, 
solid toil. At the 
old man, 
growled for 


everybody’s soul: 


which 
that 
the coach, 


was banquet 
Malloy, 


good of 


vear the \ngus 


the 


“IT want you to remember that there’s 
nothing in the world more beautiful 
than a pair ol the 
field under a long punt.” 

But in spring practice and again in 
summer practice he was going to have 


ends going down 
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Whips Kelly working behind locked 
gates with Joe and all other pass-re- 
ceivers, because the backfield was going 


be light this fall alter years of pow- 
crhouses 
vaged. 


Joe and Mary 


hadn’t told many people—certainly not 


were €1 They 


her family. 

“But | think I’ve got to write Bob 
Penfield,” she said. “Our families—we 
were children together. I ought to let 
him know.” 

At the beginning of the summer he 
was invited to her home for an over- 
vight visit. He went up by train, a 
seven-hour trip, and Mary met him at 
the suburban station in her blue con- 


vertible. 
“The family may be a 
dear,” she 


little tiresome, 
“But just keep remem- 
famous you are.” 


said, 


bering how 


“That isn’t enough,” Joe said un- 
easily. 
Her mother made him icily at home, 


and late 
were somehow 
where 
old) books. 
had a fine, 
body could 


and her tather 
left alone in the library 
had gone to look at some 
Mary’s father, Mr. Dorset, 
lawyer’s face and 


that evening he 
they 


eray, no- 
have been pleasanter. .Al- 
most immediately he stopped showing 


Joe the old books; still, when they 








turned from the shelves and sat 
down he made everything friendly and 
very easy. 

The 


Penfield dropped by in the 


away 


next day was Sunday and Bob 


morning. 


Joe liked him. He was a nice guy. He 
talked about football, as intelligently 
as most people could who'd never 
played. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorset were awtully 
nice when thev said good-by to Joe in 
the wide and dimly shining front hall. 

Havine the kind of mind he had, 
Joe thought of those college years, of 


his life, in terms of pictures, sometimes 


inconsecutive—but they, they were sharp 


and clear on his brain: 


The smell of torn grass in sunshine, 
the good feel of a great backfield 
wheeling and then clicking into mo- 


tionless formation behind you a second 
the 
Op- 


before the ball was snapped, and 
look in the 


yosinge end as he sensed that the play 
] s ) 


desperate eves of an 


might be coming around him. 
Or a gray afternoon with a_ late 
November sky spitting rain and some 


snow, the grass blackened and slippery 
under Bowl 
hanging on the last ten minutes of play. 
a hundred thou- 
quarterback’s voice 
and chopped with nerves; and 


your cleats, and the game 


In the weird silence ol 
sand 
shrill 


people, the 


He yelled, but Mary’s father still stood looking out over the valley 
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then in a hell of noise the shock of 
bone, the wrench of pain as you took 
out the opposing tackle, and Whips 
Kelly. coming in from behind you. to 
take out the end and then both guards 
coming down on top of you and the 
tackle, and under the fighting 
pile of bodies you saw Whips go on to 


from 


block the fullback while right past your 
face blurred the pounding screen of 
legs as the rest of the interference and 
backfield came through on a trick, off- 
tackle play. 
teeth 


Eleven yards, and Whips’ 
white in his 
he grinned at you from the mud. 

But but vetting 
through and clear running hard 
while Whips was fading back and back 
and back with men tumbling all around 
him. And then seeing the ball coming 
high and little and dark, and running 
\ whirled to take 
it with a solid smack in your hands or 


were dirty face as 


best, best of all, 


and 


some more before you 


against your shoulder—and then the 
torn, white lines coming up one by 
ene and flashing by under your feet. 
The sense of speed, the sense of 
speed 

And always, always the sound of the 
stadium—the breathing mutter, — the 
scattered foolish vells sounding crazy 
when you were crouched and _ intense. 


And then the roar that filled the world. 

Another conversation in a hotel room, 
but this time with a heavy, curt-spoken 
man from one of the big-city 
professional football. 


teams of 
This time it 
a matter of hard business, to begin after 
you graduated next June. But finding 
out a week later that Whips had agreed 
to go to another team in the big pro 


was 


fessional league. 


HEN in the third quarter of the 
{ ene to the last game of his senior 
year, the whole side of a line 
rose up 


massive 
him and a 
great power-play by one of the heaviest 


backfields in 


and ganged on 


college history poured 


over him. He heard Whips spit one 
word of obscenity, and then sob once 
as he led their fast, little backfield in 


and hit; and then everything was gone 


for Joe in an echoing, blood-veined 
blackness and, just as the world twinked 
out, he heard his left knee crack as it 
doubled forward. 

He was in the 
weeks, 


never 


college hospital nine 
that he 


Not really run. 


would 
Oh, 
time he 


and he knew 
run again 
the doctor said, in 
hustle for a street car or 
thing like that; but there 

football. All the 
the team were there in his room a lot 
and the old Malloy; and 


in a last-half, vicious, crying, fighting 


of course, 
could some 
couldn't be 
any more 


boys from 


man, Angus 
rally they won the last game of the year 
for Joe Warsuski. 

Mary was in the hospital room nearly 
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“IT don’t 
it,” she said. 


want to talk about 
“But Pl stick.” 


all the time, until the floor nurse would 
come in and shake her finger and say 
it was already an hour Visiting 
hours. Mary Joe look 
miserably at the wintry, black window 
pane and the nurse would give them 
night. 
knew that he and 
Whips made All-American again, Whips 
the and stood 
Joe for a minute and then 
turned and stumbled out the door. 


past 


and would 


some more time to say good 


Dhe day everybody 


came into room. alone 


looking at 


It was a bright, sunshiny, winter af- 


ternoon that Mary’s father came. 

He sat down beside the bed and 
talked solicitously, once or twice put 
ting his hand on Joe’s shoulder, but 
after that he talked about Mary’s fu- 
ture, One thing he said hurt Joe more 
than anvthing else anybody ever said 
to him, but he hoped he didn’t show it. 

“Let’s be honest, Joe,” Mr. Dorset 
said. “You never have had anything 


but legs, and now you haven't got them 
any more.” 


“That's right,” Joe said. 


“Do you really think you’ should 
marry a girl when you don’t know how 
you can make a future for her? You're 
1 good man, Joe. We can talk like 
this,” Mr. Dorset said in his most per- 
suasive way. “How about it, son? You 


can’t hold Mary to a childish promise 


now, can vou?” 


“That would be up to Mary, wouldn’t 
it?” Joe said. 
Mr. Dorset’s 


face hardened. 











“I thought I could depend on you,” handec 
he said. and si 
“Mary can depend on me,” Joe said. jroned 
But it hadn’t worked out so bravely In t 
as all that. The last week in May he camp, 


and Mary went to another town and ne S] 





were married, and her mother and like t] 
father didn’t come down for commence. Whicl 
ment. Bob Penfield did, though, and four 
looking troubled said to let time smooth legs h 
things out. 
It seemed there was no future for 
Joe in the press brick industry. A W 
fraternity brother’s father gave him a Mr. | 
job selling bonds in the city. His foot- into 
ball name helped some, for awhile, but ad 
by the time the hot summer was over Joe : 
on the city streets, Mary had to get a a 
job. In a year, they were living in a back 
one-room furnished apartment; and _ in stavi 
two years, Joe was driving a truck for dow! 
a city contractor. “Vy 
One day an alumnus of his fraternity, Dors 
a middle-aged man in the engineering So 
business, clapped Joe on the shoulder com 
and said: M 
“Look, boy, why don’t you go out pel 
west for a new start?” 4 
“Well, I don’t know anybody out “j 
there,” Joe said. she 
“I do. Give me your phone number. . 
I'll fix it up for you.” s| 
So that’s how, the next spring, they whi 
went out to Idaho, to a road construc- eat 
tion job in the mountains, and _ for can 
Mary a half-boarded tent. roa 
HEN Joe came out of the trees han 
\) and walked up the road to the you 
camp, the for-hire car was near the tent. jol 
\s soon as Joe pulled the sagging 
screen door open and stepped inside oiN 
he could tell that Mary and her father ni 
had been quarreling again. Mr. Dorset 
turned and looked at him. Without any ea 
ereeting at all, he said: ren 
“Well, Joe, not much of a_ place sc 
you've got for Mary to Jive.” D 
“Yeah,” Joe said, “I guess that’s @) 
right.” 
“Like a squaw,” Mr. Dorset. said. e) 


“My daughter.” €; 


“Now, now,” Bob Penfield said and a 
erinned. “Hello, Joe.” 
His hand was really friendly and 
firm. n 
“You look great, Joe,” he - said. 
“How’s the leg?” | I 
“IT can get around,” Joe said. 
“How fortunate you've got part oz 1 
your working capital back. Legs!” Mr. 
Dorset said. “Not much to face the ] 
world with.” | 
“Dad, this is Joe’s house,” Mary said 


quietly. courteous in 


“You'll be i” » 


In his dusty work clothes, Joe stood 4 
looking at the floor. 


; . a p \ 
“I’m going to the showers,” he said 
heavily. “I'll be back.” 
“Here, darling,” Mary said. She 
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ou,” handed him a clean shirt and_ socks 


and shorts that she had washed and 





uid, jroned_ herself. 

ively In the lean-to bathhouse back of the 
y he camp, he kept on thinking slowly about 
and $PBne spacious good life which people 
and like the Dorsets and the Penfields had. 
nee- Which Mary was born to. He'd had 
and four years of it himself; his his 
0th legs had earned it for him. For awhile. 


back through the 


for |} W one he came 
A camp carrying 





his work clothes, 
na Mr. Dorset and Bob were just getting 
oot: into the for-hire car. 
but “Aren't you going to stay to supper?” 
over Joe said. 
‘ta “Well, I think we'd better beat it 
na back to the hotel,” Bob said. “We're 
in staying in a town about sixty miles back 
for down the line.” 

“We'll be here several days,” Mr. 
ity, Dorset said. 
ing So Joe guessed the showdown would 
der come later. 

Mary was lighting the stove for sup- 
out per when he came in. 

“Well, Mary?” he said. 
put “I don’t want to talk about it, Joe,” 

she said. “But T’ll stick.” 
er. “All right,” Joe said. 

The next afternoon near one o'clock, 
ley while everybody was smoking after 
uC: eating their lunches, the for-hire car 
for came lurching up the rough-graded 


road and Mr. Dorset stepped out alone. 
“Hi, Joe,” he said genially, shaking 
eS hands. “I thought I'd come up and see 


he your work. I’ve never seen a big road 
it. job like this.” 
ng Joe guessed that Bob Penfield had 
de given him a little talk in the hotel last 
cr night. 
et | Joe and the truck foreman had been 
ry eating lunch together and Joe intro- 
duced him to Mr. Dorset. You could 
ce | see the foreman was impressed by Mr. 
Dorset’s rich, conservative suit and his 
’s gray, successful face. 
“Toe here is one of our best truck- 
1. ers,’ the foreman told) Mr. Dorset 
earnestly. “We think a lot of Joe 
d around here.” 
“That's fine. Fine,” Mr. Dorset said. 
d “Want to ride with me?” Joe said, 
motioning toward his truck. 
l. “No,” Mr. Dorset said. “No, I think 
} I'll just look around a bit.” 
“You're sure welcome, Mr. Dorset,” 
z the foreman. said, 
Coming back up to the road-head for 
C his second load that afternoon, Joe 


pulled his truck off to one side. Both big 
l shovels had quit working again. That 
bad slope ahead was slowing up the 


work. He got down from his cab and 
went looking for Mr. Dorset. 
\t the end of the rough-grading he 


met the walking back 


the slope. They'd been doing some 


powder-gang 
from 
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small blasting all morning, loosening 
some of the rotten rock ledges. A heavy 
frost in the night had frozen the seep- 
age spring around the big ledge up the 
mountainside, and then the hot autumn 
sun had melted it. 

The powder foreman knelt beside his 
black box and, picking up the wires, 
clipped them on. Joe saw Mr. Dorset. 
They'd got a bulldozer out there again 
at the far end of the rough-gouted pre- 
liminary track they’d cut, and it was 
bucking and working on a flat sheltered 
stretch. Mr. Dorset had walked 
along the rutted dirt track and 
standing beyond the bulldozer looking 
out across the immense timbered valley. 

“He’s all right,” the powder foreman 
said. “This is just a little loosener.” 

He pushed the plunger down and a 
four-foot rock ledge fifty yards out on 
the slope lifted a little, crumbling, and 
settled in ruin under 
smoky-looking dust. Mr. Dorset glanced 
back over his shoulder and then stood 
looking out over the valley again. The 
bulldozer turned 
head. 

It was a loosener, all right. Joe saw it 


out 
was 


sliding some 


operator never even 


his 
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first, and then everybody yelled. High 
above on the slope the three engineers 
were running in loose plunging strides 
across the talus, but they were safe. 
The whole massive outcropping ol 
rock the 
toppling outward. 


above seepage was sliding, 
It wasn’t going to be a very big slide. 
as slides went—a couple of days’ work 
would clear it up and it was probably 
the best solution, from an engineering 
standpoint. But the major ledge was 
going to come down on top of the bull- 
dozer and Mary’s father. 
already traveling, twenty 
vards out on the bulldozer track across 
the slope. The pounding feet that had 


Joe was 


chased him at first had stopped, hope 
less. Joe couldn’t run too well any more, 
but he take-offs 
behind 


was used to quicker 
men. The yelling 
cracked 
bulldozer 


than other 
him sounded 
Neither the 
Mary’s father hear it 
above the roar of the big engine. 


and _— foolish. 


operator nor 
could possibly 

Thirty yards, running hard, and Joe’s 
left knee began to shoot agony up into 


He took 
quick, upward look. The slide was gath- 


the pit of his stomach. one. 
ering and coming, bigger and _ bigger, 
but it wasn’t coming any faster than a 
football 

Forty 


came, 


yards and he started yelling, 


shouts, hoarse 
with pain. The bulldozer was ramming 
into a slant of dirt, and Mary’s father 
still stood looking out over the valley. 

At fifty yards Joe’s feet went over the 
dusty, smoking earth where the little 
blast ha®brought its little ledge down. 
Sickened and _ half-blind with physical 
anguish he watched his feet—the stiff 


too—a couple of torn 


clumsy work-shoes trying to do what 
light soft leather and cleats once had 
done so well; the legs, the legs working 
in unbalanced, crippled horror in the 
greasy thin pants, where once they had 
been so swift and sure in their pads and 
silk. But they kept going. Dumbly he 
thought, “If the legs will hold out I can 
eet there.” 

The rest of the way, the last sixty- 
odd yards, he didn’t know very much. 
He \ sick. The slide, halfway 
down now and growing, a tree going 
over and rolled under it—and the face 
of the bulldozer operator turned, see- 


was too 


ing. him coming stumbling. 
And somehow, somehow still his 


feet Joe was going by the bulldozer as 


on 


the operator dived from his seat. The 
man screamed and Mary’s father finally 
turned around. 

And then Joe was there, as the bull- 
dozer operator, running heavily, went 
by them. Mr. Dorset, faltering in con- 
fusion—there was no time for anything. 
The slide was almost on top of them. 
Joe grabbed him and got him running 
in the right direction. 

But when Joe stumbled again, Mr. 
Dorset half-stopped and tried to help 
him. Joe yelled in fury: 

“Get going, get going, get going,” but 
Mr. Dorset kept trying to help him with 


sillv, tugging hands. Half crouched in 


paralyzed agony, Joe was looking up- 
ward. 
With the last, the very last of his 


strength, Joe ended the nightmare. Ris- 
ing up, he got his arm around Mr. Dor- 
set’s waist and, with a heave of his big 
shoulders, slung him as far as he could. 
And in a lightning-sheet of sickness his 


knee went out from under him. 


NCE he partly got to his feet and 
saw Marv’s father still rolling and 


sliding on the slope ahead but. safe. 
Then Jo@ went down again. 

With the first loose rocks of the slide 
bouncing all around him, Joe got him- 
self on his good knee once more. 


up 
And then tons and more tons were com- 


ing down on him and a great roar, 
erowing. filling — the whole world, 
and 

and the shadows were long 
across the stadium and on the scarred 
ereen turf they were playing the final 


seconds in the autumn twilight, and the 
last thing he thought was that he was 
running again, really running. 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD . 





Meet J. Edgar Moover 


SIMPLY can’t let 
without as 


1954 


and 


slip by 
warm affectionate 
a tribute as I can 
friend J. who recently 
completed his thirtieth year as head of 
the Federal Bureau olf 
celebrated FBI, 
lorcement agency in 
Many 
as I 


most 


manage to my 
Edgar Hoover, 
Investigation, 


the law-en- 


the finest 
the world. 
fond recollections rush to mind 
recall our long friendship, fore 
among which is my first tour ol 
FBI's Washineton head 
quarters with Lela Rogers, mother of the 


movies’ 


the fabulous 


Ginger Rogers. 
Then, there was the time Fdear and 
Clyde the 


the FBI, gave me a 


Tolson, associate director of 


birthday present of 
a jeweled “tommy gun” for my 
bracelet. 


charm 


I also recall quite vividly my amaze- 
ment to learn from Edgar that women 
criminals are really worst of all and that 
most dye their hair red when trvine to 
change their appearance—a 
formation that 
ever the vears, 


scrap of in- 


has 


staved in mv mind 


as such things will. 
Unfortunately, I 


don’t see Fdear as 


often as IT once did. but T was recently 
quite pleased to note that the more 
than thirtv vears he has headed the 
Bureau rest lightly on him. Tle’ll be 
sixtv New Year's Dav and his) curly 
hair, although still luxuriant and dark 
is graying at the temples now. 

He still speaks as rapidly and vigor- 


ously as still moves 


rapidly, still plays a very 


always, and walks 
hard and very 
good game of tennis, his favorite sport 
and ‘still 


Republi- 


favorite form of exercise. and 


has no politics being neither 


can nor Democrat. Since he is a resident 
of Washineton, D. ¢ where he was 
born, he has never voted 

His nose, smashed — by t baseball 
when he was verv voune, continues to 
impart a look of bull-dog tenacity to 
his face. which I’ve alwavs considered 
a major asset in his highly important 
work. 

He still has a wholesome = curiosity 


for different healthy 
appetite for the best and. in his travels, 
he has accumulated 


foods as well as a 


favorite restaurants 
in major cities all over the 
Edgar is still a bachelor, 


country. 
too, and 
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BY ANITA COLBY 


has never been linked romantically with 
any of the beautiful and socially promi- 
nent ladies olf his acquaintance, some 
ol whom he. occasionally accompanies 
to dinner or a night club. 


neve. 


He recently 


told me he 


married because he 


has been too busy 


to take time to find 


“the right girl.” 

Kdear certainly is one of the busiest 
men IT know, and I’ve often wondered 
how he’s able to maintain his daily 
pace of fourteen to sixteen hours olf 


work and still be available any time of 


the night in the event of emergency 


Ccisecs, 
His inspirational love of hard work 
ond his amazing capacity for it 


ust 
have been suspected by Harlan’ Fiske 
Stone who, as the U. S. Attorney Gen- 


cral, appointed him FBI chief May 10, 
i924, 

Phe FRE was quite a different organi- 
zation then, the 29-year-old J. 
dear Hoover was definite as to the con- 
ditions he’d 


and 


under which 


accept the 
appoint nt. 


“T told 


recalls 


\ttorney 
“the 


Stone,” he 

had to be di- 

vorced from politics, with appointments 
’ 

mad Second, 


made on 


General 


now, Bureau 


solely on merit. pro- 


would be 
1 | catch 


political hacks, and would be 


only to the 


Moons proved 
abilitv; the 
all for 


} 
responsible 


would not be a 


attorney ¢cn- 
eral,” 
Attorney 
“T wouldn't 
other circumstances. 
dav.” And. the 


eot to 


General Stone 


eive it to 


told 
unde) 
all. 
FBI 


Edgan 
you any 
Good 


chiel 


That's 
\ igorous, new 
work 


He immediately began ridding the 
Bureau of the incompetents who. got 
jobs through 
4 whom were tainted by past political 


scandals. lo 


political influence, many 


insure a high = standard 
for future Special Agents, he set up the 
that they 
be either lawyers or accountants of good 
moral Then he asked fon 
ind was given legislation granting them 


requirement, still in effect, 


character. 


the authority to carry weapons and in- 
stituted a rigid program of training that 
eventually brought into the FBI many 


of America’s finest young men. 


Earlier in his appointment, Edgar 








also established the FBI's famous Iden. 
tification Division, which 
131,000,000 fingerprints, 
the most complete and comprehensive 
files of this kind in the world. He also 
founded the FBI Laboratory and_ the 
FBI National Academy which, to date, 
have trained over 2800 law enforcement 


now contains 


ovel sets. ol 





ollicers in the latest techniques of scien. 
tific crime detection, techniques that are 
both the and the emulation of 
every other enforcement group in 
the world. including Great Britain's 
Scotland Yard France’s 
well-known 

The FBI was ready, with such clab- 
orate and effective preparation, for the 
eanester era of the 1930's in this coun- 


envy 
law 


and 
Surete. 


equally 


try and it was during this period that 


the speed and efficiency that — were 
to become the Bureau's stock-in-trade 
won world-wide attention and 


respect 
through the capture of John Dillinger, 
the Barkers, “Baby Face” 
Nelson, Alvin Karpis, and many others, 


notorious 





There’s no mind but 
that Edear’s superlative administration 
of the FBI for more than 


olten in the face of powerful political 


doubt in) my 
thirty vears, 


epposition, is lirgely due to his deep, 
active, God | (as 
headed for the 
He attends-ehurch regularly 


and abiding faith in 


® voune man he was 


ministry) . 


and firmly believes nothing “is mor¢ 


important in| promoting good citizen- 


ship than faith in God.” 


life—he 
and 


‘VE noticed that the apparent solidity 
f his own home 


was de- 


voted to his mother lived with her 


until her death a few vears ago—has 


made a lastine impression on Fdear and 


it accounts for his views on the 


erowing 


crime wave ef todav and the alarming 


spread of Time 


has emphasized that. r¢ 


juvenile delinquency. 
after time he 
vouth is the best 
deterrent to juvenile delinquency. 

Youth should coddled. The 
home must be a place of liv- 
ing, but also a place of learning. 

“Nothing.” he “can take the 
place of a well-knit family, devoted to 
God and inspiring faith in right con- 
duct.” 


ligious training of 


not be 


not only 


INSISTS, 
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Lady Pakenham with her children: A mother must combine 


the teaching power of Socrates with 


the wisdom of Portia 





Fayver photos 


‘Full’ Life or Family Life 


Motherhood is a unique career that challenges all a woman’s 


talents. 


mother recently described her ten- 
year-old daughter’s favorite game 

of make-believe. “She is a secre- 
tary and travels regularly, carefully ascer 
Married to a ‘nice 


continue her 


taining train times. 
man’ who allows her to 
career. she is nevertheless a competent 
housewife. She has four children, because 
‘Ludo’.” 
fantasy we see 
many an adult dream come true. How 
sensible and natural it all sounds! To 


be a mother of four and keep your job 


that is a nice number to play 
In this little 


girl’s 


at the same time! Surely every “nice 
man” should allow his wife to fulfill 
herself in this way. 
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Can it be combined with an outside job? 


by LADY ELIZABETH PAKENHAM 


A closer look at this little world of 


“Let’s Pretend,” 
curious assumption. 


however, reveals one 
The child evidently 
thinks a career is one thing and mother- 
hood quite another. Can it be that 
today motherhood is no longer looked 
upon as a career? 
Yet it is in fact a 
unique in two different respects. They 


unique careel 

are so oddly different as to seem almost 
the common 
choose. It is the 
careers, for no 
undertake it, 


contradictory. It is most 


career a woman Can 


most uncommon of all 
cone but one woman can 
in any particular case. If J am not a 


mother to my children, no one can be. 


then, are some of the special 


ind 


What, 


things that I, only I, can give to 


my children? 


First, the gift of love. I can love them 


and love them so completely that my 
love is an imitation (if only a very 
pale one) of Ow Ladv’s love for her 
Son. 

[ can also give them an opportunity 
for loving, too. Of course they will 
love anvone who looks after them 
kindlv. vou sav? I agree. They will love 
their nurses, nursery-school — teachers, 
and all the other mother-substitutes who 
drift into their lives and drift out 
again. But it won't be the same love 
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The Pakenham boys: Kevin. left. and 


Michael. Growing boys need parents 


as the love they would have given to a 
mother. * Nor 
toward her if 


will it be quite the same 
mother. 


Even 


she’s a hall-time 
the first. 
Sharp, the villainess of 
little hei 
son—until he grew old enough to per- 


It may 
Becky 


Fair, was adored by 


seem same at 
Vanity 


Rawdon, 


ceive the viper under the dazzling skin. 

\ mother who is a 
until her child 
a vision of perfect love that is quite 


full-timer, at least 


reaches school age, gets 
devastating. 
for 


It more than compensates 


any sacrifices she may have made 


motherhood as her sole 


shall 


fabulous 


in choosing 
career. I 
the almost 
upon me by generous sons and daugh- 
ters, 


never forget some ol 


tributes showered 


A three-year-old son, who had heard 
the story of Peter Pan, asked, “What 
Wendy’s mother called, Mummy?” 
“Mrs. Darling” I replied. “You're my 
darling aren't you, Mummy?” 


was 


said he. 
\t the age of seven the same boy said, 


“Mummy, you are so brave!” “Why?” 
[ asked. “Because you bear all the 
merciless threats of life!” But perhaps 
the compliment that shook me most 


came from a_ seven-year-old daughter 


who had just started at her Convent 
School. One day, in a burst of emotion, 
she the 
praise she had learned—“Oh, you beau- 


tiful Virgin!” 


chose to us¢é highest term of 


\ child who sees his mother for only 


a few of his waking hours cannot love 
with the 


This is a 


fullness and abandon he 


needs. great deprivation. 
\part from the psychological harm it 
may do the child, it may also imped 
his religious development. For his first 
imita 


Mary. He 
learn, as he 2TOWS older, to 


devoted love for his mother is an 


uuon of Jesus’ love for will 


God 
with his whole being if he has been able 


love 


to lay the foundations, during his child 
hood, in perfect human love. 
Second, the gift of religion. 


\ child’s 
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religious lile begins well before school 
age. He asks many pertinent questions 
about religion long before he is sitting 
in a class for religious instruction under 
a trained teacher. Searching questions 
crop up at all hours of the day—on 
walks, during meals, in the bath. They 
begin to crop up from two or three 


old, The 


teacher on this, of all subjects, should 


years onward. preschool 


not be a nurse or but a 
\nd that parent, throughout 


the daytime at least, is the mother. 


baby-sitter, 
parent. 


WISH I could remember all the 
| penetrating questions my under-fives 
have thought up on the nature of God. 
\ boy of two refused to say his Grace 
one day. “But don’t you want to thank 
God for asked. “No,” he 
replied, “I didn’t like the cake He sent.” 
There's the moment for a little explana- 


your tea?” I 


tion! 

\ girl of five, on the way to_ bed, 
isked, “Did God make my bicycle?” 
“No,” replied her brother, lor me, 
firmly. “But He made the man who 
made the bicycle,” she retorted. A year 


later the same girl suddenly whispered 


to me in church: “Nobody knows who 
made God. Another chance fon 
iater discussion about the meaning of 
Creation. 

During the war a younger brother, 
aged four, remarked as he ate lunch, 
“Mummy, it isn’t the same God for us 
and the Germans, is it?” Here it was 
most necessary to start the teaching 
about the Fatherhood of God at once. 


Third, the gift of discipline. This is 
a difficult gift to impart and an uncon- 
should 
from someone the child loves most 
—a parent. 


venial one to receive. It come 


best 


Obedience is an essential part of dis- 
cipline. Twenty years ago, when I was 
were given a very 
simple rule for teaching our children 
We had to give the 
everything we asked the 
If a mother tailed to give 
the child didn’t 
reason o1 disagreed with it— 


a young mother, we 
obedience. just 
reason for 
child 


a reason, or if 


to do. 
under- 
stand the 
well, you couldn’t expect a self-respect- 
ing child to obey you. But once every- 
thing was thoroughly explained, then, 
presto! the child would leap to obey. 


Today I have come to believe that the 


above account of obedience is only 
half the story, and the easier half at 
that. Of course, every sensible mother 


will give a reason for her demands, if 


she can. But obedience may also mean 


doing or not doing something without 


knowing exactly why, but because you 


re told by a higher authority you love 


and trust. If a mother can teach this 
kind of obedience as well as the easier 
kind, she will have added another 


valuable stone to the foundations of 








For 


obedience to 
God's will is often of the second, more 
dificult kind. Aad the habit of asking 
a clear reason, in later life, for all that 
God asks us to accept, will not be an 


her child’s future. 


entirely helpful one. 
Fourth, the lami 


Family feeling, or the sense of belong. 


gilt ol the 
ing to a living unit, dawns early even 
life, 
especially during the strains and stresses 


in quite a young child. In late 
of adolescence, this feeling of a secure 
framework will stand him in good stead, 
My family are great critics of each other 
and find plenty of time for disagree. 
ment. But they have a dramatic sens 
of the When all 
are sitting around the table together, 


family. ten of us 


one of the younger ones will often re. 


mark with intense satisfaction, ‘Now 
the whole Pakenham family is to- 
eether.” But this feeling isn’t born 
in them ready-made. It must be built 


up gradually with humor and _ patience, 
Who can do it in the first 
the parents? Older brothers and sisters 
if it 
absentee | 


instance but 


fill out the picture later, I doubt 


can ever be done with an 
mother. 

So far I have not really gone beyond 
the fact that career, 
and a very great one. I have hinted at 
the idea that “half-time” 


motherhood is a 


or “absentee” 
mothers are unlikely to have such suc. 
mothers, as “‘full- 
timers” would. But here my readers may 
raise a big objection. “Surely a woman | 


cessful careers, as 


can have a family and an outside career 
provided she always puts her family 
first?” 





\M bound to admit that I held that 
| view myself for many years and still 
feel there are some good arguments in 
favor of it. There are 
weighty arguments against it. 


also 
In the last 
few years I have become more aware of 
the “againsts” than I used to be. At 
any rate let's clear them out of the way 
first. 

To begin with, how far is it possible 


some 


’ 


in practice to make a genuine career | 


subordinate to family life? Family life 


is of its nature flexible. Children’s 
needs are in a sense “movable feasts.” 
You can tinker about with household 
arrangements. You can change chil- 
dren’s bedtimes and mealtimes, within 
reason. You can read to them double: | 
time tomorrow if you have to be out 


this evening. You can give them an 


extra holiday in an emergency, or send 
them out 


for a treat. 





LADY ELIZABETH PAKENHAM, noted Eng- 
lish journalist, lecturer, and political speaker, 
has published articles in many British news- 
papers, women’s magazines, etc. 
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But you can’t send your career for a 
holiday. You can’t change ofhce hours 
or let the boss off early “for a treat.” 
Even il 
regards hours and places, there is some- 
thing very rigid about a career. It makes 
you hesitate to tamper with sect times 
and appointments—unless it’s absolutely 
essential. 


you are your own mistress as 


It’s always so much easier to 
switch the family about than the career. 
So it needs great ingenuity and firmness 
as a mother, and not-too-great ambition 
career make the 
promise work. To make sure that your 
really is 


as a woman, to com- 


career subordinate to your 
family. Even then you may not succeed. 
For careers have a way of encroaching; 
and the family, like a valuable plant, 
is not always tough in- asserting its 
rights. 

Next, we must consider the feelings 
of the children. Here there is 
litthe room for doubt. Children 
their mother around all the time. 


never 


very 
want 
Thev 
away. They al- 
ways protest when she does so. It may be 
all very but that’s the 


want her to go 


unreasonable, 
way it Is. 


EARS ago, I used to attend a 
b, piteanth Labour Party meeting ev- 
ery Thursday “Where are 
you Mummy?” the two chil- 
dren would ask. “Vo the Labour Party.” 
“Well, we don’t like going to 
parties and leaving us behind.” It was 
a double grievance. 

Another child, whose mother had to 
visit an Ante-Natal Clinic regularly, 
took an equal dislike to these outings. 
“Mummy, I like all my aunties except 


alternoon. 


going, 


you 


Auntie Natal.” “Whatever do you 
mean?” asked her puzzled mother. “You 
take me with you to see all my other 


aunties, but you never Jet me come with 
you to Auntie Natal.” 

Of course it’s possible to bribe chil- 
dren into accepting their mother’s ab- 
When I had to 


be away from home for more than one 


sence with good grace. 


day, I used to bring back a tiny present 
for each child, 
packet.”. The thought of the surprise 
packet certainly softened their protests 
at my departure. Indeed they have been 
known to inquire wistfully when I was 
next going 


known as a “surprise 


away “for a day and a 
night.” But obviously surprise packets 
are no permanent basis for happy fam- 


ily life. 


Now for some of the arguments on 
the other side. Even from the same 
angle (i.e. the children’s) there is a 
sound argument, in certain circum- 


stances, for a mother’s combining family 
life with a career. 
Suppose a mother is totally 
mesticated. 
mundane 


undo- 
Suppose she hates all the 
trappings of child 
washing ironing, 


care, 


Loathes and 


cooks 
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can’t dressmake, hates house- 
But she’s got a first-class degree 


in Sociology! 


badly, 
work. 
And she wants to do spe- 
What would hap- 

suppressed this 
It might actually 
mother than if she 
went off from time to titme to fulfill her 
bent. 

Some women find the eternal round 
the 
settling 


sial work part-time. 
pen if she 
side of her 
make her a 


doggedly 
nature? 


worse 


ol chores, eternal answering ol 


Guestions, disputes, 
Lhe 


suffer, too, and get nagged instead of 


pushing 
carriages, a terrific strain. children 
loved. If such a type of woman can get 
some hours of release each day, she re- 
turns to her family with zest and eager- 
ness, her vitality renewed. 

And what 
children are all grown up? ‘This ques- 
tion 


about the time when the 


suggests a second argument, this 
time from the mother’s angle, for part- 
time careers. No woman wants to bring 
up a family and then be left high and 
dry in her early fifties with nothing to 
do. Even being a grandmother may not 
be quite full-time! But if she has been 
equipped for a job betore marriage, 
there seems to be an obvious answer to 





@ What a father says to his chil- 
dren is not heard by the world, but 
it will be heard by posterity.— Jean 
Paul Richter 





this problem. Let every woman “keep 
her hand in” by part-time work, while 
the family is growing up. Then, when 


the house is empty, she can return to 
a second spell of interesting work. If, 
however, she has given it up completely 
for twenty years, she will feel too rusty 
to plunge into a job again. 

Personally I think both these argu- 


ments are cogent. But the woman who 
accepts them need not think she has 
chosen a soft option. “Two careers— 


family and job—are harder than one. 
There’s bound to be a permanent state 


of rivalry between them. A. tug-ol-war 
for twenty years. You need an iron 
nerve, a hearty appetite, and a high 


1.Q. to get through. 
There’s still one more warning note 
to be struck. “Part-time career” sounds 


sensible. But it’s a deceptive phrase. 


There are careers and careers. Some 
careers will never “go halves” with a 
family. The law seems to be an ex- 


ample. On the other hand, writing and 
journalism seem more amenable. 
Perhaps young women should ponder 
on these possibilities before training 
for any particular career. The world 
today is bristling with careers open to 
women. Why not choose the ones which 





will a) combine with marriage, b) com- 


bine with a family, c) be amenable to 
suspension for an indefinite number of 
years, d) be capable of resumption at 
the end of that time? I that 
among such careers are teaching, art, 
music, and some forms of public service 
including local or national. 
Writing has already been mentioned. 
My last thought on this subject is a 
consoling one. If for the time being you 


suggest 


politics, 


have abandoned a job in favor of your 
Don’t harbor a 


your 


family, don’t repine. 


secret that talents are 
being wasted. 
woman can cultivate every single talent 


she has ever detected in herself—and a 


erievance 


In managing a family, a 


good many others she has never guessed 
at. 

Are you a born storyteller? No need 
to look about for an outlet where there 
are children Did nature in- 
tend you for a teacher or an attorney 
or a judge? As a mother, you 
combine the teaching powers of a Soc- 
rates with the subtle judgment of a 


around. 


must 


Portia. This extract from a Catholic 
mother’s letter shows how it can be 
done. 


“When I married I became the step- 


mother of a litthe boy of four. Being 
a Catholic, I had in my bedroom a 
small statue of Christ. Pointing to it, 


the child asked. ‘Who is that?’ So I 
used the question as an opportunity to 
give the child a little spiritual instruc- 
tion, ending up by telling him that now 
that he knew about Jesus he could talk 
to Him, especially if he needed help. 

“That very 
time putting away his toys. I went along 
to the bedroom, to find a little kneeling 
figure insisting that ‘Jesus should obey 
him at once and put away his toys’ for 
him. 

“I explained gently how his prayers 
had been answered, as I had come along 
to help him.” 


was a long 


evening he g 




























The Pakenham girls: Left to right, 


Judith, Rachel, and Catherine 
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Jardinals’ Frankie Fri A World Series always made him nervous 





by RED SMITH 


the Spur 


pour the time this issue of Tu 

SicN reaches its” readers, — filty 

grown men in rompers designed 
for the playpen will assume battle sta- 
tions to contend for the baseball cham.- 
pionship of the world (pronounced 
“eastern United States’). 

Something like five hundred type- 
writer jockeys will string tens of thou- 
sands of words, into trenchant, glowing 
sentences describing precisely how the 
Yankees or Dodgers or Giants or 
Indians are going to excel in a_pro- 
fessional muscle dance which some 
inspired author will call “the annual 
October blue-ribbon classic of the na- 
tional pastime.” (That line will cause 
panic in Milwaukee, where baseball is 
sponsored by Miller’s High Lile, not 
Pabst.) 

For not tewer than four and perhaps 
as manv as ten days thereafter, the 
spectacle olf large adults on a_ play 
ground dashing in pursuit of a small 
ball will enchant, sav, half the popula 
tion of this nation not yet in mental 
Institutions. 

\fter that. another 400,000 words will 
be written to reconcile discrepancies 
between the events as prophesied and 
the games as played (some manager’s 
stupidity will explaiw everything) . 

Anyone looking for prophecy in this 
space may ay well turn the page. As 
this is written the Yankees and Indians 
are using knees in the clinches over here, 
the Dodgers and Giants have each other 
by the throat in that corner. Although 
I don’t know who's going to win the 
American League pennant, I also don’t 
know who's going to win in the Na- 
tional League. 

The one prediction offered, reluc 
tantly, is that if the Indians get into 
the series, thevll likely win it. That 
seems probable because the Cleveland 
club is the team with the big pitchers 
and those are the teams that win World 
Series. 

This is a lesson that has been taught 
many times, never more effectively than 
in 1945. Because the Chicago Cubs had 
unusual depth in their pitching  stafl 


that vear, they were favored to win the 
World Series from the Detroit Tigers. 
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That is, most handicappers picked them, 
Warren Brown, the Chicago 
sports columnist, gave it as his con- 
sidered opinion that neither team could 
win a single game. 

The Chicago pitchers, however, were 
modest attainments 
Bithorn, Chipman, 


though 


mostly men of 


named Hi sob 


Paul Erickson or Ray Prim, whereas 
Detroit had some eminent citizens 
named Hal Newhouser, Dizzy Trout, 


and Virgil Trucks. Hank Borowy, an 
established Chicago professional, won 
two the and Claude 
Passeau, another of similar stripe, threw 
a one-hit shut-out. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Newhouser won two for Detroit, 


games for Cubs 


Trout and Trucks one each. 
For purposes of winning the pennant 
this year and for World Series service 


thereafter, Cleveland has muscular 
carnivori named Early Wynn, Mike 
Garcia, Bob Lemon, and Bob Feller. 


Whether they get to the post or not, 
the fact remains that nobody else has 
big ones like these. 

Union rules demand that when a 
ball player gets into a World Series 
he behaves like a man who’s_ been 
dragged to the ballet by his wife. 
“Just another ball game,” he says, tap- 
ping back a genteel yawn when the 
boudoir Boswells interview him in the 
Actually, butterflies are 
Immelmann turns and _ barrel 
rolls in his abdomen even as he speaks. 

The nervous tension is all out of 
proportion to the rewards at stake. In 
a modern series, the swag carted off by 
each winning player should be some- 
where around $6,000; the losers figure 
to get about $4,500 each. Actually the 
difference in take-home pay between 
winner often negligible, 
especially if the winner’s share moves 
him into a higher tax bracket. 


| I the thought of money that 

prods these men. Fame is the spur. 
Fundamentally, they are competitors, 
or they wouldn’t reach the big leagues 
in the first place. 

The championship is a challenge to 
which each man responds according to 
his nature. In 1931, for example. Pep- 
per Martin was just a good outfielder 
for the St. Louis Cardinals, a .300 
hitter with speed and fire who was oc- 
casionally brilliant, sometimes erratic. 
He believed with a boundless sincerity 
that the pitcher wasn't 
he couldn't hit. 

When he went into the World Series 
to face such redoubtable 
Lefty Grove, George Earnshaw, and 
Rube Walberg of the Athletics, he 
ceased to be good and became incom- 
parable. 

He hit everybody, and he hit to all 
fields. He bunted and beat the bunts 


clubhouse. 
doing 


and loser is 


isn't 


born whom 


characters as 
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out for singles. When he got on base, 
he stole the next one, ripping around 
the paths with his great hawk’s nose 
splitting the wind, tearing up the real 
estate with his wild, head-first slides. 

By the time the series was three games 


old, newcomers arriving at the park 
were saying, “Which one is Martin? 
Point him out.” Crowds whooped 


around him in the hotel lobby, belabor- 
ing him with questions, and he shook 
hands grinning and answered as best 
he could. 





for mental comparison of his salary 
with the commissioner’s. “Why, judge,” 
he said genially, “$75,000 against $7,500. 
I'll swap ya.” 


He was one who made that the most 
memorable of all World Series, but he 
wasn’t the only one. There was a sec- 


ond baseman on his team, a competitor 
Frank 


There never was a fiercer 


named Frisch. 


battler than 


Frisch, who played fifty World Series 


games and, by his own confession, never 
without 


went into one sweat on his 


United Press 


Pepper Martin: In Oklahoma once you started runnin’ nothin’ stopped you 


“What is the secret of your hitting 
in this series, Mr. Martin?” 

“I dunno, sir. I’m just takin’ my 
natural swing and the ball keeps hittin’ 
the fat part of the bat.” 

“Mr. Martin, how did you ever learn 
to run the way you do?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, sir. Where I grew 
up in Oklahoma, once started 
runnin’ there wasn’t nothing there to 
stop you.” 

On the night after the fifth game, 
which he had turned over with a home 
run that put St. Louis in front, three 
victories to two, Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis, the baseball commissioner, 
hailed him in Philadelphia’s Broad 
Street Station as the boarded 
trains for St. Louis. 

“Young man,” the judge bellowed, 
“I'd like to change places with you to- 
night.” 

Pepper needed maybe half a second 


you 


teams 


palms and a tremble in his knees. In 
1931 he was thirty-three years old and 
heir to the ills of the flesh. 

On the morning of the third game 
he awoke in Philadelphia, started to 
get up, and sprawled on the floor, al- 
most helpless from lumbago. He drag- 
ged himself to the telephone 
called the club osteopath, J. 
Weaver, who taped his 
tightly he could scarcely breathe. 


and 
Harrison 
middle so 


If you’ve ever had lumbago, you know 


that when your back gives out you 
can’t stoop, you can’t walk, you can't 
stand. Frisch had lumbago, and_ he 


played out the World Series. 
He made five singles and two doubles, 


knocked in a run, stole a base. and 
handled fifty chances in the field. He 
made no errors. He took part in five 
double plays. 
A World Series always made him 
nervous. 
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The Basilica at Lourdes: city 
of Christ and city of Our Lady 


6. EHIND the branches, in the 
opening, I saw a white girl, 
not bigger than I, who made 

me a little bow with her head. ... A 


rosary was hanging on her right arm. 
; [ put my hand in my pocket and 
took out the rosary that I always car 


The 


girl made the beads of hers slip through 


ried it in. . .. | said my rosary. 


her fingers, but she did not move hei 
lips. While saying my rosary I was look- 
ing as hard as I could.” 


Thus Bernadette described the first 


of the historic apparitions which have 


5 directed, one might almost say 


dominated, the character and quality 


of contemporary devotion to Mary. 


From that simple scene have almost 
fatally come devotions which have 
brought the rosary into the homes, 


streets, factories, and public places ol 


remote hamlets and mighty cities in 
world. 
New 
recited by 
battle 


ships; the rosary in the pause that truly 


every corner of the modern 


Block 
Lneland 


rosaries in Detroit and in 


towns; the rosary 


groups of sailors on \merican 


renews workers in a French factory ol 


which I read last month; the rosary 


repeated in the cars of a train carrying 


Irish, English, and Scottish pilgrims to 
Lourdes: the rosary that gave one soul 
to the bodies of several score Italian 
sick in the Lourdes asylum which I 
visited this summer; the rosary led on 
the radio by Hollywood stars at Christ- 
mas time; the rosary said in the privacy 


of so many Christian homes in the con- 
fidence that “the 


together’ —all 


family which prays 


together stays these are 
in direct line of descent from that first 


rosary which Bernadette said, alone and 


afraid, at the dawn of the “age of 
Mary” in a then wild, neglected corner 
t a town in the Pyrénées. 


One thinks of all these things, tender, 


ware we . 


Pee 





PILGRIM CITY—Hundreds of thous- 
ands of pilgrims flock each year 
to the heart of the praying world 
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by MOST REVEREND 


LOURDES 
Land of the Rosary 


From Lourdes, Land of the Rosary, devotion to Mary 


touching, and true, as he walks about 


the sacred domaine de la grotte at 


Marian Year pil- 
Rome is assuredly the city ol 


Lourdes during a 
grimage. 


Christ, the Head of the Church, whose 


Vicar dwells there and whose Truth is 
there defined and defended. As in 
1854, so now and always, we look to 
Rome to learn whatever Christ has 
revealed concerning  Himsell, — His 


But, 
Marv” at least, there is 


Church, His Mother, or ourselves. 
in the “age of 
no denying the pre-eminent degree to 
which Lourdes, the land of the rosary, 
has become the heart of the praying 
Catholic Mary, the Mother olf 
Christ and of all the redeemed, is un- 
1954, 
1858, one finds love confirming 
Grotto ol 
Rome. 

Every Catholic 
in’ which 


world 


mistakably there, and there in 
as in 
at the Lourdes what truth 
Gefines at 
understands the sense 
true. The 


presence of Christ at Rome in special 


these things are 


and surpassing fashion does not exclude 
Mary, His Mother. 
present wherever He 


the presence of 
She is necessarily 


is present to whom she gave flesh and 


JOHN 





has spread to every city and hamlet in the world, declares one 


of America’s outstanding bishops in this inspiring article 


J. WRIGHT. D.D. 


blood as well as, humanly speaking, the 
breath ol lite 
is also present wherever He rules, Him- 


itsell. The love of her 


self or through His Vicar. She is pres- 
ent, acknowledged, and loved in the 
Roman catacombs. She is paid homage 
in| Roman — basilicas, supremely, — ol 
course, in the regal temple which is 
“Major” of all the churches which bear 
the name of St. Mary. She is remem- 
Roman 


madonnelle ot the 


bered at almost every corner 


where the street 
shrines bring the Queen ol Heaven so 
close to the life of Rome’s very alley 
ways. She is lilted in triumphant glory 
atop her column in the Spanish Square, 
and Michelangelo gave her an exquisite 
corner and the best of his genius in 
the Prieta, which adds a touch of humane 
simplicity to the staggering majesty ol 
St. Peter’s. 

But Rome is the city of Peter and 
therefore of Christ, Peter’s Lord, Master, 
never the 


and) Principal. ‘There — is 


slightest doubt about the claims of 
Peter or the authority of Christ at any 
point in Rome to which the pilgrim 


Lurns. 
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Our Lady’s Apparition: Love confirmed at Lourdes what Truth defined at Rome 


Lourdes, land 
city of Mary. 
presence at 
Christ 


of the rosary, is the 
Again, her priority of 
Lourdes excludes 
nor, for that 
Christ is necessarily 


neither 
matter, Peter. 
whereve 
she is loved to whom He gave meaning 
and 


present 
vocation, with 
power which is hers. 
Christ is present at Lourdes in the Sta 
tions of the Cross, 


together every 


privilege and 
the dramatic mark 
His Passion, in 
following which the Lourdes pilgrim 
dimbs even higher than the grotto of 
the shrine. He is present, glorious and 
lull of mercy, in the Blessed Sacrament, 
enshrined in the Rosary Basilica o 
carried the sick the terrace 
of tears and hopes where His Name 
is so passionately invoked in the tradi 


ings of the stages of 


among on 


October, 1954 


tional Lourdes prayers. Christ is cer- 
tainly present, as He promised, authori- 
tatively in the prelates and priests who 
cfhciate in the shrine ceremonies 
mvstically in the the poor, 
the sick, the halt. lame, and blind who 
crowd about the sacred springs. 

Pete 


Was 


and 


masses ol 


too. It 
a truth defined by 
through that all 
wonder came into being. It 


is present at Lourdes, 
him, 


the 


to attest to 
speaking Pius, 
was bv his 


authority, speaking his 
that the 


enriched 


through suc 


Rosarv Basilica has 


with 


Cessors, 


been indulgences and 


given its unique place in the prayet 
life of the world-wide Church he still 
The him and tor his 
\postolic See is always on the lips of 


the pilgrim at Lourdes. 


rules. prayer fon 







BISHOP WRIGHT, of Worcester, Mass., is the 
author of various works on Papal teaching, a 
commentator in the field of Catholic sociology, 
and one of the foremost pulpit orators in the 
United States 





But Lourdes is the city of Mary, all 
the same. In lonely beauty her figure 
gives warmth and light to the somber 
cave of the grotto. The gentle bow by 
which she greeted Bernadette still com- 
forts and encourages the least of us as 
we lift the mosaic 
above the high altar of the crypt. It 
was at her bidding that the beads were 
first said here and that all the building 
began. It is he which still 
brings the millions to the banks of the 
Gave, and it is her personalized com- 


our eyes toward 


invitation 


munication, so to say, of the grace and 
the mercy of God which sends 
so many bodies made more strong and 


away 


so many souls made more clean. It is 
her praises which are echoed in the 
haunting Lourdes hymn and her name 
which lingers longest on the pilgrim’s 
lips. 

But it is the which makes 
Lourdes at all times the city of Mary. 
One instinctively draws his beads from 
his pocket as he enters the area of the 
shrine. that Bernadette 
acted in like spontaneous obedience to 


rosary 


He remembers 


the sweet compulsion of Mary’s presence 
in the place. “Then I thought of saying 
my prayers: I put my hand in my pocket 
and took out the rosary that I always 
carry in it e 

And thus the pilgrim to Lourdes in 
this Marian Year finds himself one with 
Bernadette 
Bernadette 
cannot speak and who never heard. I 


across almost a hundred 


years, whose language he 
suppose, of his land, but whose hands 
are entwined by the beads which circle 
his and link both, with 
of all praying Christians, to the hands 
by which Mary Son 
the mercy and pardon all men crave. 
The 
another of all those 
seek her Son’s 
more 


which those 


implores of hei 


sense of this identity with one 


who love Marv and 
pardon becomes even 


takes 


place in the rosary procession at night, 


strong as one his minute 


fusing the flame of his small taper with 
the river of light that winds around the 


approaches to the Rosary Basilica. So 
many things which devout reason ac- 
cepts but only dimly understands be- 
come luminously clear in the light of 
the sea of candles which envelops the 


recitation 
Now 


the communion of 


multitudes made one by the 


of the rosary at Lourdes. one 


begins to grasp 
souls in prayer out of which the com- 
munion of saints arises; the solidarity in 
grace and glory to which we are called 
76) 


(Continued on page 
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by 
HUGH B. 
CAVE 


October, 1954 


Chuck stepped between them. “Do 
I have to flatten your nose. . .?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
VICTOR OLSON 


HE had written a book; therefore Sam had to interview her. Visiting celebrities 
S were meat and drink to the hotel owners of this West Indies paradise who 
paid Sam his modest salary to obtain publicity for them 

Devil Drums, the jacket explained, was Wendy Tilton’s first novel—a_ stirring 
tale of young love against an exotic background of witchcralt in the Caribbean. 
But writing was only one of Miss ‘Vilton’s many accomplishments. She also 

Sam didn’t read what else she did. She was staying at a hotel in the suburbs and 
it was now seven p.m. With luck he could catch her belore dinner. “If she’s as 
phony as her book, this won't take long,” he said aloud, driving up the mountain 
road. 

He knew her the moment he saw her. Wearing an embroidered blouse and flam- 
ing red skirt, she sat with two men at a table beside the hotel pool. Felix Laverne, 
the proprietor, gave Sam a friendly nod. The other man, an American with 
shoulders, went on gazing into Wendy Tilton’s large brown eves 

Felix made the introductions, then went to join other guests at the bar. Sam 
sat and lrowned at Wendy ‘Vilton’s companion. “Chuck Jenner?” he repeated. 
“Hollywood?” 

“That's right. We’re making a picture of Wendy's book.’ 

Sam leaned on his forearms and looked at Wendy ‘Tilton. “Phe photograph on 
the book jacket didn’t do her justice. “Will the picture be made here?” 

“We haven't decided,” Jenner said. “That’s why Wendy and I are down here. 
lo look things ovel 

Phere was a moment of silence while Sam fished a pencil and pad ‘from his 
pocket. “What made you write about this country, Miss ‘Vilton?” 

“IT was here on a visit once. I spent two whole weeks her 

“Two whole weeks,” Sam echoed, and the silence came back, and Jenner scowled 
at him. 

“The book,” Jenner said pointedly, “is fiction, not a travelogue. It also hap- 
pens to be selling real well, Saunders.” 

“) knew.” 

“But you don’t like it?” 

Sam looked at Wendy ‘Tilton and shrugged. “What I think doesn’t matter. 
But I} wish IT could have a few hours of your time to show you why I think it. Vd 


oO 
1p 


like you to see something more than a tourist sees, and meet some of the country 
people you wrote about.” 

Wendy ‘Tilton stood up. She was taller than Sam had thought and even more 
beautiful. Her face was pale now. “I’m not doing a thing this evening, Mr. Saun- 
ders,” she said. 

‘You mean it?” 

‘T usually mean what IT say. Don’t you?” 

At midnight they were back in town, dawdling over coffee in a café, and Sam 
realized he knew a lot about Wendy Tilton. She came trom New England, she 
had been a school teacher, she was really very sweet and shy, and the success of 
her book had dazed _ her. 

She in turn knew that Sam had come to this Caribbean island on an art schol 


arship and, discovering he was no great shakes at painting, had talked the hotel 
owners into creating a job lor him. He earned what they paid him and liked his 
work, 

“You have been a very swell girl,” Sam told her. “I take back all I said and 
some things T thought but didn’t say.” He reached tor her hand 

Wendy gazed glumly at her coffee cup. “Why didn’t 1 talk to someone who 
knew the country belore | wrote my book, Sam? | ou to have my head 


examined.” 

“Its a very pretty head,” Sam said. “Am I forgiven?” 

“Ask me tomorrow.” 

Sam took her back to the hotel and said goodnight tenderly. On the way home 
he thought of all sorts of crazy things and absent-mindedly tried to drive through 
his gate without opening it first 

\t nine-thirty the next morning Sam was breakfasting on the veranda of the 
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little 


pension where 


he lived when 
Jenner came up the steps. “I’ve got an 
idea,” Jenner said. 

Sam waved him to a chair. 

“It’s like this. You want publicity for 


the tourist trade; I want it for Devil 
Drums. So we collaborate.” Jenner 
hitched his chair closer. “You remember 
the scene in the book where the hero 


goes hunting for colonial treasure in a 
voodoo cave?” 


“He never did find the cave,” Sam 
said wryly. 
“But there could be such a place. 


There has to be. she based that 
chapter on an old book she discovered 
in a voodoo hounfor. 
Sam fixed 
“So an expedition,” 
Jenner went on. “Wendy is determined 
find that cave. We the 
mountains. Not far, you under 
stand, but far enough to sound good.” 
“We don’t find the 
“We don’t have to. 
ing for it, lost. 
She lost up in 
tains. We hunt 
tives out hunting her. She's 
No find her. We're 
Sam pushed his plate away. 
“And then, 
our minds with 
Natives found 
back sate. How 
couldn't 
Sam hooked his thumbs into his belt 
hide the twitching of his hands. 
“Who dreamed this up?” he demanded. 
“T did. But Wendy is all for it. 
Sam got out of his chair. “I've got a 
better story,” he said. “Hollywood heel 


because 


You follow me?” 
with 
organize 


him an owlish stare. 


we 


to go Into 


too 


cave,” Jenne: 
Wendy, look- 

You me? 
those 


said. 
Pets follow 
wild 


We send 


gets moun- 


for her. 


na- 
for gone. 
one 


can frantic.” 


just when we're out ol 


worry, she turns up. 
They brought her 
that? You could 


vou?” 


her. 
about 
arrange it 


to 


gets bum’s rush.” Shaking, he made 
fists of his hands and waited for Jen 
56 


Wendy gazed at her coffee. “Why didn’t | talk to someone who knew the country, Sam?” 


ner 
back 

Sam went upstairs to his room. It 
was quite a while before he able 
to pick up Wendy Tilton’s book and 
look at the girl’s picture on the jacket. 
You don’t fall in love in one evening, 
he told himself. 
tiful girl who wants you to. 


to stand up. But Jenner stepped 


out ol range. 


was 


Not even with a beau 


His pride 


was hurt, not his heart. 
He reached tor his hat. No matter 
how he felt, he had his chores to do. 


When he returned to the pension at 
noon, he that 
had been calling him. 
“Sam, 


vou.” 


learned Felix Laverne 
He phoned La- 
verne. said, “I 
talk 

Sam drove up the mountain road and 
found the hotel 
off the 


dreamed 


Felix want t 


’ 
to 


man in 
lobby ° 


his private 
“This Jenner has 
a publicity stunt.” 


ofhce 
up Felix 
said. 

Sam “He 
me. -F turned him 
‘I didn’t. He 

to make the arrangements for him 
and 1 called Dio Castel. 


it is in this business. 


nodded. tried to sell it. to 
down.” 
asked me to find some 


(ne 


You know how 
\ guest asks vou to 
do something, vou do it automatically, 
the way you'd hand over a pack of cig 
arettcs. Now I 

“Why do 


Sam said. 


wish I hadn't.” 


you wish vou hadn't?” 

“The right kind of publicity is fine 
This will look as though we let people 
20 wandering off the mountains 
ind get lost. I'm stupid, Sam. How can 
I stop it?” 

“Talk 

‘Only 
Hollywood 


Felix 


into 


Castel.” 
talks 


more 


to 
money with 
than | 
“Sam, I’m disappointed 
She But | 


like a phony.” 


Castel. 


has have.” 


sighed. 


in that girl. seemed nice. 


euess she ts her book 





“I guess she is,” Sam said grudgingh 
He opened the office door. 

\ cab was in the driveway. Wend 
Vilton and Chuck Jenner got out of it 
Sam lengthened his stride and met th 
girl as she entered the lobby. Last nigh 
he had exactly — this 
same spot, holding her hands. Now ly 
felt belligerent. 
you're doing? 





stood in almost 
“Do you know. whaif 
he challenged. 

Her eyes blazed at him, but there was 
color in 


no her face. “Do you?’ sh 


said. “Mister Saunders?” 

Chuck Jenner stepped between them} 
put a hand against shirt 
“Do I have flatten your} 
nose to keep it out of our business?” 


Sam's and} 


pushed. to 

Sam came back swinging and Jenne 
deflected the punch, throwing one ol 
his own. He knew His fist con] 
nected with Sam's chin and Sam walked} 


how. 


backward -on his heels. Like a baby} 
learning to walk, Sam sat down. 

He didn't see Jenner and Wend, 
Tilton go away or even feel Felix. lift 


ing him. When the fog cleared, he way 
on a Felix’s office. 

“TL guess you didn’t know,” Felix. said 
apologetically. 


chair in 


“Just last night Jenne 
was telling some of the guests how ix 
was a boxing champion in college.’ 
Sam home. “There was no such 
person as Wendy Tilton. 
\t four-thirty the following afternoon 
thought of Wendy Tilton 
He in a local newspapel 
ofhce discussing publication costs of a 
weekly 


went 


he again 


though. Was 


tor 
an 
tourists and there was a radio going. | 


The announcer suddenly said, “We in 
terrupt 


What-to-Do pamphlet 


our program to bring you aj{ 
special warning.” 
Sam listened, walked to the office door 


and looked at the sky. A= chain ol 
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cloud 
reach 
while 


— 


and 
ule?” 
“R 
a 
turn 
mak 
hull 
noul 


bro: 


’ 


the ® 





clouds hung over the mountains. He 
reached for the phone but had to wait 
while the girl at the hotel desk called 


ie Fel Laverne from the bar. 

“Felix. Sam Saunders. Did Jenner 
and Miss ‘Vilton go off today on. sched- 
ule?” 

“Right after lunch,” Felix said sadlv. 

“They're not back yet?” 


’ 





“Jenner and Dio Castel should be 
turning up soon, Sam. The girl wil! 
make her entrance later when the 
hullabaloo is at its height, with an- 
nouncements on the radio and—” 

“The radio,” Sam said, “has just 
broadcast a hurricane warning.” 

“No!” 


“I'd keep listening if I were you.” 
Sam kept listening himself. At 
the warning was repeated. At six there 
details. If the held to its 
present speed and course, it would hit 

the island about midnight. 


five 


were storm 





\M went out and walked for an 
S hour, There was tension in the air, 
ingly as though someone had plucked a 
; string and set the city vibrating. 
end Freighters at the pier, only half un- 
of it loaded, were making hurried prepara- 
tthe uions to weigh anchor and run for it. 
nigh He called Felix again. ‘“They came 
this just after you phoned betore,” Felix 
w he said. “Now they've gone back there 
What f to bring the girl in. Jenner is fit to be 
tied.” 
> Was Sam watched the city brace itself for 
shi the blow, lending a hand where he 
| could. At ten, when he returned to his 
hem. | pension, the phone was ringing. ‘Sam. 
and § Felix. Ive been trying to reach you. 
your j Jenner is back. He couldn’t find the 
a girl.” 
nnel Sam ftelt his = stomach — tighten. 
e Ol “Couldn't. find her!” 
Con | “They left her on the other side of 
Iked § Morne a Cabrits, near ‘Trianon. She 
baby was supposed to follow the trail to 
Saut d’Eau, where Castel had some men 
end) waiting to rescue her. She never got 
lift there.” 
Way “And Jenner came back?’ Sam asked, 
incredulous. 
said “He thought she might have circled 
ite) to the main road and got a lift to the 
yi city. Castel is still out there, looking.” 
je." “Sit on Jenner,” Sam said, “until I 
such get there.” 

i He had a top on his jeep but no cur- 
oon tains, and Jenner was quick to notice 
ain the lack when Sam hurried him down 
ipel the hotel steps. The driveway was al- 
toa ready a lake. 
the ® “We'll be drowned,” Jenner pro- 
ing. F tested. 
in- “You should be,” Sam snapped. 
nay He gave Jenner a ride to remember. 

Parts of the road were good; the parts 
oor not good were grim. The rain fell in 
ol torrents. The wind began to blow 
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while they struggled up the mountain. 
In the windswept village of ‘Trianon, 


Sam stopped. “Is this where you lett 
her?” 

“This is the place.” 

“Wait here,” Sam said and got out. 
Phe peasant hut he struggled to was 


shuttered against the storm and he had 
the Drenched, he 
stepped into a lamplit room containing 
half a dozen persons. 

He told them what he wanted. 
him. “Msié Castel 
men from the village are already search- 


to pummel door. 


They 


stared at and some 
ing for her,” one man said. 
“How 


“Three on 


many men trom the village?” 
four.” 

Sam looked at the 
speaker's intelligent face. “What's your 
name, compere?” 


“T want an army.” 


“Ti-Jean Simon.” 
Sam pressed a 
Simon’s hand. “I 
can walk. 
An old man hobbled forward, leaning 


bill 


want 


into ‘Ti-Jean 


every man who 


Hurry!” 


on a stick. “Msvté.” 

“What is it?” 

The man beckoned, and a_ boy of 
ten came timidly from the crowd. 
“Msié, my cousin’s boy here came trom 


Madame 
me this evening. He 


Michel to 


the woman!” 


the village of Visit 
saw 


Hunkering down, Sam gripped the 


boy’s arms. “Where did you see her?” 
“On the trail, Msié, hall way_ be- 

tween here and Madame Michel.” 
“When?” 





@ When it comes to taking care 


of money, most husbands have to 


hand it to their wives.—Irish Digest 





“It was not dark yet.” 

Sam stood up. Madame Michel was a 
mountain hamlet ten or twelve kilo- 
meters distant. Wendy ‘Tilton must 


have stumbled on the path alter losing 


her way. He turned off the jeep’s head- 


lights and handed Simon a spare flash. 


“Come with me. You and two others.” 

“What about me?’ Chuck Jenner 
demanded. 

“Wait here if you like. You can’t 
help.” 

Jenner glared at him. 

Even in the daylight it would have 
been a hazardous trail. Now the down- 
pour hid the boulders. Sam turned an 
ankle and skinned a knee before they 
had gone a mile. 

He watched Jenner stumbling and 


sliding along behind him and_ grudg- 


\ weakling 


would have whimpered at such punish 


ingly gave the man credit. 


ment. Jenner only swore. 


\ heel should 


He became aware that 


Sam was disappointed. 
act like a heel. 


Jenner was crowding him and presently 


the truth dawned. There had _ been 
more than a nasty temper behind that 
punch on the jaw. Jenner was deter- 
mined to get to Wendy ‘Tilton first 
and be the one she turned to in her 
trouble. 

Sam _ forged on. 

They had a ravine to cross. Sam 


heard the roar of rushing water while 
sliding down the slope. At 
Simon and_ the 
halted, shaking their 
ment. 

“A river!” 
never a 

There 
twenty 


the bottom, 
‘Trianon 
heads in 


men from 


amaze- 


“But there 


belore!” 


Simon. said. 


Was river here 


flood 
feet wide, tearing at the banks. 


was now. There was a 


“We would be drowned,” Simon said. 
around it!” 
Sam 


downstream at a 


“And there is no way 


“There’s a across.” aimed 


his flashlight 


Way 


tangle 


of roots and limbs wedged across the 
flow. “A bridge,” he said. 

Jenner said, “You're out of your 
mind!” 

Sam went along the bank and, halt- 


ing above the wedged tree, looked back. 
Jenner and the others had not moved. 
Sam could understand the others. 
the 
river where one shouldn’t be—they were 


\nery 
storm gods shrieking in night, a 
superstitious mountain people. 

He stepped out on the tree, put his 
flashlight into his pocket and 
to hands and knees. It 
It would hold him. 


droppe d 


was a big tree. 


He hadn’t counted on the time it 
would take him to cross. The water 
was rising. Half way over he faced a 


millrace. 

The tree dipped into it, disappeared, 
branches. In 
the light of Simon’s flash, aimed from 
the bank, the gap looked wide, the flow 


rose again in a maze of 


deep. 

Sam stood up. knees bent for bal- 
ance. I must be in love with the girl, 
he thought. He measured the distance 


and leaped. The leap fell short. 
HE current took his feet from under 
him and the river sucked him down. 
Deep down, it tangled him in a web of 


branches. 


He had never climbed a tree under 
water. Now he did. with his lunes 
aching for air and the current fighting 


him every inch. 
He got his head out, gulped air and 
trunk. 


dragged himself onto the main 


\fraid to stop there, he staggered erect 
all the way. 
bank, the 

elation, 


Chuck Jenner only 


and kept going. He went 

When he turned on the fat 
men from Trianon yelled in 
waving their arms. 


stared. Sam wagged a hand in farewell 


and went on up the trail. 
An hour later the rain stopped. The 
wind still blew but stars came out, 


(Continued on page 75) 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Women Don’t Throw Bombs 
IT IS POSSIBLE that out too far on 
this page and discuss topics not wholly women’s realm topics. 
But then I might ask what is woman’s world today and 
what are the topics proper for her? For instance, pressure 
politics used to be totally a man’s affair. Today the little 
woman can, by her pressure, pull down prices by what is 
known as buyers’ resistance—coffee being one good example. 


sometimes I reach 


Prices are at last actually tumbling and in great part be- 
cause women are buying fewer pounds. 
Some things women don’t get mixed up with. For one, 


that bothersome bomb which is being made in such public 


secrecy by men of various nations. It does away, to quite 


an extent, with the old axiom that only women can’t keep 
a secret, but I am very glad that she does not have to keep 
this 


one. Men thought the thing up, men make it, men 
throw it. I think it wonderful that women did not think 
it up or make it and I’m pretty sure they will never 
throw it. There might be, in the cities which mav in the 


future be hit with it, a lot of children, as I believe there were 
at Nagasaki, where an orphan asylum with hundreds of 
children was put out of existence. Women just don’t like 
to have children badly treated or killed. I admit that, the- 
oretically and practically, it may have been right to use the 
bomb and kill them, and I am sure that the murder of the 
Holy Innocents found good sound reasons among Herod’s 
palace advisors. Women don’t reason like that. 

I am straying from the topic I intend this month to pur- 
sue. Already in the paragraph above I am not keeping to 
what Kaiser Wilhelm used to say were the three things that 
were all needed to be concerned with—kitchen, 
kirk, and kids. (I am using the k’s to keep his own fine 
alliterative German phrase) . 


women 


But They Can Cook 
TODAY WOMEN are, to the surprise of certain pessimistic 
prophets, producing more children per family, so that part 
is still all right. If you go to any Mass on Sundavs, except 
possibly on a Holy Name Society Sunday, vou will see that 


the majority at the altar are women, so I guess we have ac 
quired enough theology to know where to go. So I shall now 
wax completely woman-te-woman and talk about the kitchen. 

Men may be interested in this part of th topic too, for 


though children 
women do make the churches crowded, men are 
the kitchen today, to the Jast stronghold of woman. 
They can cook well too, I must admit that, though I know a 
few who have a tendency to use there that 


remain woman’s chief care and though 
coming 


into 


masculine desire 
for perfection which women learned long ago takes too much 
time. For salad will 


with ten drops of oil as with twelve, 


instance, women know a taste as well 
have a way 
of treating a salad dressing as if it were a precision machine. 
I must admit that I 


steak to a woman’s. In 


but men 


usuai!y prefer a man’s cooking of a 
fact, I take exception 


variety of male cook: the ones who wear those 


to onlv one 


high chef's 


hats and fancy asbestos mitts that say something cute on the 
back. Even there I cannot in all honesty blame the man: 
mavbe he got them as a gift from some female relative. 
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Cook is an Interior Decorator 


I WANT TO GO into the matter of decorative cooking now, 
Today it is more and more prevalent and is especially 
prominent in the elaborateness of recipes developed in the 
women’s magazines, where they have called the best color 
photographers in to help them. 

There is nothing in the least inartistic about the pic. 
tures of present-day cookery in the magazines. It is some- 
times of very intricate construction but lovely to look at. 
Nor is there anything boring in perusing these marvelous 
complications of food. I feast my eyes on the lovely colored 
concoctions which I know have really been cooked because 
they have been photographed. I know it because | 
worked in the editorial department of a magazine and have 
eaten some of these items; after they were photographed 
they were loot for the staff. 

Also I am sure that making these elegant dishes is reason- 
able if you are on a magazine where it is your job and you 
have to keep reader interest agog or if you are a melli- 
fluous television cook. 

Right now I am looking forward eagerly to the Christmas 
displays of recipes, for at holiday time they are unusually in- 
tricate. There is one that grows more elaborate with each 
year—a gingerbread house with blinds of stick candy, a roof 
of gum drops, a path of colored sugar, cinnamon flower 
beds. Hansel and Gretel in chocolate with rainbow trim- 
Maybe this year some artist cook will feature the 
Capitol or the Louvre! 

I must confess there are times when I feel in me a strong 
urge to try one of these fascinating recipes, but I never 
have. My method—and, as I say, that of many other women 


also 


mings. 


readers—is readying them as you would a novel and mean- 
while dreaming of getting out of vour humdrum life and 
live the the books—dangerously 
or dedicatedly or adventurously. You won't ¢o it, of course. 


cooking as heroines of 

I should like to end this tract with a recipe of my own, 
just to show I really can and do cook. IT am what is known 
in the trade as a good, plain cook and would be completely 
useless at anything else. Here we go: buy a chicken—a tender 
one and not an ancient fowl—roll the cut pieces in flour and 
brown Put it in a 
can of cream of chicken soup, and bake till cooked. Then 
mix some tiny dumplings—from a prepared mix—drop them 
in the 


in margerine. casserole, pour over a 


minutes Give 
this to your tamily with a salad—never mind the herb vine- 


gravy, cover, and cook a few more. 
gars or the special black pepper ground in a Puritan grinder 
from the antique shop—just make a nice plain dressing. 

Perhaps I have room for one more, this a really fine 
winter Put one fourth pound of sliced bacon in 
three quarts of cold water and cook very slowly for two 
hours, then add a half dozen potatoes and an onion (some 
people also add fine cut green beans) and cook slowly 
another hour. Then add a cup of cream. With this give 
the family garlic bread—an Italian loaf sliced nearly through 
in thick slices, each spread with butter and rubbed with 
garlic and heated in the oven. 

I might add, to show how honest and impartial I really 
am, that the soup recipe was given me by a man. 


soup. 
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by SIMON WOOD. 
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of} 


Chri 


Ty bts: 


HE most obvious fact on Calvary 

was the isolation that, like a wall 

of iron, encircled the dying Son 
of God. Save the handful of His 
loved no the 
ieast sign of fellow-feeling for the Sut- 
ferer on the Not the pagan 
Roman soldiers, for they had dismissed 
Him as just one more native of a dis- 
not the Jews, 
for they were gloating over His pains. 


for 


own ones, one gave 


Cross. 


tasteful land; certainly 


It would have startled all the partici- 
pants in the sport of Calvary if one of 
number had done what a 
‘Tarsus 


The 


their 
from to do in a 


short 


see Was 


years. discord around 


; } 
if mvotve confttel 


Cress and the Seventh 


Phari- 
few, 
the 


Beatitude 


Cross would have been hushed into 
astonished incredulity if some one of 
them had cried out, with sudden, soul- 
stricken insight into the greatness of the 
dying Man, if 


words a 


had exclaimed in 
transformed Paul would late 
Peace! ... He is break- 
ing down the intervening wall of the 
His flesh 


and 


he 
use, “He is ow 


enclosure, the enmity, in 


He is making peace reconciling 
both (Jew and pagan) in one body to 
God, by the Cross!” 

Such 


saying 


did 


Cross. 


ee dl 
Hun 


Jewish 


words, however, not 


beneath Christ's 
dreds of 


prophets had so 


years belore, ancient 


malyzed the impact 








of the Christ. 
ist had 


“In His days,” the Psalm- 
declared, “shall justice spring 
up, and an abundance of peace.” 
More recentiy still, there had been an 
unmistakable  toreshadowing of — the 
peace-making to be Calvary. 
On the Mount of the Beatitudes a few 
years previously, the Saviour had pro- 
nounced a Seventh Beatitude. “Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” He had said, “for 


done on 


they shall be called the children of 
God.” If this blesing means anything, 
surely it means, first of all, that He 
who is by nature the Only-begotten Son 
ol God is the gréat Peacemaker of 
heaven and earth and that those who, 
alter Him, make peace on earth, be- 
cause they share His work, will share 


His filial relationship with the heavenly 
Father. 


I that time, the listeners on the 
Y: Sttae must have been surprised 
to hear those words. This seventh 
blessing came so unexpectedly different 
from the rest. In each of the preceding 


Beatitudes, the Saviour had turned 
their hearts away from earth to the 
expectation of the Kingdom of His 


Father. To the poor, He had proposed 
a poverty that means dependence upon 
the riches of God; to the oppressed, a 
meekness that finds strength in the 
power of God; to the sorrowing, a long- 
suffering that looks for the eternal com 
forting of heaven; to the pure of heart, 
the vision of Him who is the purity of 
Truth itself. But now He seems to 
bend their sight back to the world of 
men, with their disagreements and petty 
Now He 
teriously, that 


mingle actively 


strifes. seems to 
His 


with 


mean, 
followers 


mys- 
are to 
and 


men concern 


themselves with 


men’s 
the 


soltening con 


tentiousness, so to win 


His Father 


name ol 
children of 


There is something else to make 
Christ’s audience wonder at this Beati 
tude. The Man to whom they listen 
speaking so ol peace, presents a para 
dox. They cherish many tales that 


Palestine is whispering about this zeal 
us Prophet: the deed of 
pearance them, for 
when He 
money-dealers 


first 


His ip 
among instance, 
had for 
the 
Temple, angrily protesting their avarice 
in that holy place; 


down in Jerusalem 


cibly ejected from 


igain, His open ex 
asperation with the Pharisees a_ short 
time they who 
scrupling to plot His death assumed a 


shocked piety that He should cure the 


before, when 


were hot 


man with the withered hand upon the 
Sabbath. Such forthright zeal the au- 
dience on the Mount admire with all 


their hearts, but now they find it hard 


to reconcile those deeds with 
this, His blessing upon peace. 
Actually, Our 


to resolve 


virile 


Lord said little 
the paradox. In 


Blessed 


fact, the 


60 


listeners to the Sermon on the Mount 
must have been deeply puzzled if they 
heard His latet that added to 
the mystery: “Do not think,” He warned 
another “that I have 
the earth: I have 
come to bring a sword, not peace. For 


words 


audience, come 


to send peace upon 


I have come to set a man at variance 
with his father, and a daughter with 
her mother.” Strange indeed, 


had 


earlier called down upon peacemakers 


words, 


for the great Peacemaker who 
the extraordinary blessing of being chil- 


His Father. 


7"ET it is clear that Christ did keep 
the subject of peace close to His 


heart. For, when He was about to leave 


dren ol 


the world, as He was saying farewell to 
His apostles, He returned to the subject: 
leave with you,” He = said 


“My 


as the world gives do I give to you 


“Peace I 


tenderly, peace I give to you; not 


These things I have spoken to you that 


in. Me you may have peace.” Then, 
turning to His Father, He added these 
remarkably significant words: ‘Father, 


the glory that Thou hast given Me, I 


have given to them, that they may be 
one even as We are one: I in them, 
and Thou in Me, that they may be 


perfected in unity.” 

This is the key to the peace of Christ. 
His 
Christ, in 


oneness with 
with fellow- 
It is a unity that 
brings perfection, for it is radiant with 
the very the Only-begotten 
Son of God; it enables him who has it 
to cry out to the all-holy God the prayet 
of Christ: “Father!”’, and know that God 
will 


unity; it Is 
God. 
Christians, in Christ. 


peac ~ & 


oneness 


glory ol 


listen, 

That is why Christ’s peace is a para- 
dox, involving conflict. It is not the sort 
of outward peace that is imposed on 
the 
not the 


others by a show of might, as 


Romans conceived peace; it is 


cunning peace that involves compro 


mise with evil, as certain Jewish poli 
It is not absence 


idle, 


peac e is an 


ticians conceived peace 


e. nor the luxury of an 


ot struge 


undisturbed rest. Christ's 


ever-active struggle to maintain and to 
perfect. the holy unity of which He 
speaks. It is the rigorously disciplined 


harmony of a soul in which God dwells, 
bsolutely. It is the heroically preserved 
that 


heroically 


wholesomeness of a mind seeks 
Pruth, the 


cultivated tranquillity of a 


inflexibly. It is 
heart upon 
which Christ has poured His gifts of 
grace and greatness to fashion an image 
of Himself, lavishly. It is the selfless, 
dedicated union of all Christ’s followers 
with one another and with their Lord, 
in heart and mind and deed, that He 
might make of them together the glori 
ous, living Temple of God on earth, 
triumphantly. 


To call down such holy peace upon 









earth 
vine 


Was no easy 


Peacemaker. 


task for the dj 
He won it for us, 
painfully, in a mighty conflict that 
His human life. For in the 
darkness of the external discord o 
Calvary, He set Himself to fashion, . 
blood and tears, a Cross that would be 
sign and source of peace, that would en- 
able men to still the inner discord that 
keeps them isolated from each other, 
beyond the reach of God. 

For, the real meaning of the Cross 
on Calvary is that the Crucified, far 
from being just a man isolated from His 


claimed 


fellow-men, was rather gathering up all 
mankind in the nature suffering on that 
Cross. “And I,” He said, “if I be lifted 
up, will draw all things to Myself.” 


N plain language, Calvary is the 
| only possible center of human his- 
tory. By God’s plan, it is meant to 
be the focal point of the strivings of 
There men find the 
Power that draws them from their self- 
centeredness that spells division up toa 


men. alone may 


God-centeredness that is peace. Only a 
Saviour Crucified is great enough to 
unite all men beneath His outstretched 
arms; only the Cross on the Hill is high 


enough to join mankind with God. 


So it is that such a peace can not 
lie listless in the human heart. The 
Saviour blessed not those who have it 


but those who give it. He has placed 
His peace as a new, two-edged sword 
in the hands of those who follow Him, 
that by it they might destroy divisions 
among men and reconcile men to men 
and mankind to God. 

Those who think to have peace by 
resting in a timid isolation can gain only 
a false imitation of the peace that makes 
men children of Christ’s Cross. They 
have a peace of their own making, but 


will never draw upon themselves the 
blessing of the Beatitude of peace. 
Neither can anv math claim = Christ's 
peace who seeks the outward peace that 
comes from his own will. Those who 
substitute their own domineering na- 


ture as principle of peace; those who 
find a narow sort of peace in the cul- 

who 
bitter- 
ness or pique, all shatter the Cross of 
Christ twisted  frag- 
ments, because they reject its holy peace. 

But when wield the 
holy sword of Christ, there will be peace 
When the 
edged peace of Christ upon their real 


tivation of petty cliques; those 


withdraw from social living in 


into a thousand 


men learn to 


on. earth. they train two- 
enemies, they will then know the power 
of Christ’s Cross. When learn to 
follow the Great Peacemaker up to the 
Hill on which He made peace by dying 
for the world, will they lay hold 


of the paradox of salvation: by making 


they 


then 


war, they will possess the peace of the 


children of God. 


THE SIGN 
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RANSOCEANIC television 
to be than the 
optimistic of us have hoped. 


seems 
nearer even most 
Since last we got together across these 


nine-man 


pages, a commission was 
{ created by Congress, no less, with a 
$250,000 appropriation, “to examine, 


study, and report on the objectives, op- 
and in- 
lormation programs with respect to the 
development _ of 


erations, effectiveness of ow 


prompt techniques, 
methods, and programs for greatly ex- 
panded and far more effective 
lions in the vital area of foreign policy 
through the 
munications.” 


opera- 


use of foreign telecom- 
In your language and mine this means 


the been ordered to 
the 


television 


commission has 


entire 
for the 
American TV 


area 
pur- 
di- 


thoroughly investigate 
ol transoceanic 
pose ol 


ectly 


beaming 
to foreign countries. 
Entertainment is only a_ secondary 
objective, of course, the real one being 
nother and a powerful means of com- 

batting and defeating Communist propa- 

ganda on as wide a front as possible by 
other lands 


American life as it 


giving other peoples in 
t close-up look at 


leally is. 
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FLORIAN ZABACH AND VIOLIN may 
give Liberace and piano competition. He 
has the looks, the charm, and the gim- 
micks. For the candelabra, he has a 
girl dancing on his violin 


Radio and Televisi 


EStOre 





Congress is in a hurry, too, and well 


it should be, and has ordered the com- 


mission to give a full report of its 
findings not later than December ol 
1955. 

Legislation that led to the creation 


of the commission was inspired by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's “State of the Union” 
message last year, in which was a recom- 
“all activities related to 
information” be 


mendation that 
international made as 
effective as possible as soon as possible. 

The President's recommendation was 
but Senator Alex- 


ander Wiley, of Wisconsin, one of the 


necessarily obscure, 
formers of the commission, was able to 
speak more forthrightly on the aims and 
purposes of transoceanic TV from an 
\merican point of view and he did. 
“Its purpose,” he said the other day, 
“will be to improve standards of living 
education 
trade, 
spread the truth concerning the epic 
battle of the 
against Communist dictatorship.” 


culture, to improve 


increase understanding, and to 


forces of the free world 


That last phrase states the case clearly 
enough. 


The fact is the free and the slave ele- 


ments in this world both realize the one 





by JOHN LESTER 


controls international television 


that 
will have a virtual death-grip on the 


other, so powerful is this wondrous me- 


dium and so deeply does it penetrate. 


The Communists got the jump on us 


several years ago with a large-scale at- 
tempt to infiltrate broadcasting in the 
United States. This attempt, like their 


take 


motion 


\merican 


failed. al- 


attempt to over the 


press and pictures, 


though not all Commies were uprooted 
from these media and so long as even 
one remains a real danger exists. 

this country, the lat- 
that 


and 


In television in 
estimates are about 1 
the 
ployed in it are actual card-carrying 


Communists and 10 to 12 per 


est official 


per cent of men women em- 


anothe1 
cent are fellow travelers, sympathizers, 


x downright dupes 

I'd put both figures slightly higher but 
hasten to add that the situation is pretty 
well under control, nevertheless, thanks 
to some people in_ the industry who've 
had the courage and patriotism to risk 
their jobs to tell the truth, when neces- 
sary. 

The over-all communications picture 
looks even better for the 
and that of all 


American caust 


free peoples now that 
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the recent 
this 
telecommunications commission. Now, a 


taken 
established 


this government has 


official step and new 
real issue has been created and the pub 
lic, through its representatives, can pres 
sure for 


an official accounting if and 


when the time comes. 


America at least has the initiative in 
this matter of the struggle for world con 
trol of TV and it is to be hoped it will 
keep it. The Russians, though caught 
napping. were quick to recover and, im 
mediately after the announcement of 
our telecommunications Commission, a 
plied for admission to the group of na 
that “Eurovision,” the 


Furopean TV network. 


tions comprise 


American commission’s most im 


HE 
portant task in 


will be to 


this matter, of 


course, locate someone who 


can cheaply and surely span the oceans, 


problem on which electronics engi 


neers have been working for about 


seventy years. A coaxial cable laid on 


the ocean floor is one solution: another 


is a relay of buoys across. th 


strung 


ocean, and a third recommends a series 
4 ships or airplanes that would relay 


the T\ 


1 
the way 


signal from one to the other all 


across. 

to date seems to 

Iltra 

which requires no wires 
kind, although it 

does give rise to reception problems 

UHF 


successtul 


The best suger stion 


be the transmission of pictures by { 


high Frequency 
or connections of any 
have already been 
New York and Lon 
York and Paris, and 
Melbourne 


pictures weren't of the 


transmissions 
between 
don, between New 
Schenectady and 
\ustralia. The 


{ 
Hhest 


between 


definition but they were pictures 


and that’s what matters The rest. is 





RED “HUNTER”’—Barry Nelson has many 
disguises in “The Hunter.” In the role 
of “Bart Adams” he harasses the Reds 


merely a matter of refinement and de- 
velopment. 


The New Rage 


At this reporting, it looks like Lib- 
erace’s successor as a TV sensation will 
be a young violinist named Florian Za- 
Bach 


measure of fame for his spirited rendi 
Hot Canary,” 


who has already gained some 


tions ol “The one of his 
own compositions. 

Guild Films, the same outfit that pro 
duces Liberace’s shows, decided recently 
hat ZaBach than go 
eh lite playing “The Hot Canary” 


can do better 


filmed 
The 


series is patterned after Liberace’s, with 


began starring him in a 


half-hour series for syndication. 


fire gimmicks retained 


ill ot oats 


ind a few others added for good meas 


sure 


ure. ZaBach will play, in full dress, in 
front of a 14-piece orchestra part of the 
me and, at 


other times, on sets repro 


ucing the blue Mediterranean on a 


moonlit night, etc. 


There will be no candelabra, ol 


course, but there will be a girl dancing 
m ZaBach’s violin trom time to time, 
This 


particularly in dreamy numbers. 


1 
Will hi 


rccomplished in miniature by 

ins of trick photography and I have 
he idea it will develop into ZaBach’s 
trademark 
loped into 
ZaBach, who “bie break” 
» Arthur Godlrey, has plenty of the 


just as the candelabra has 


Liberace’s. 


ywes his first 


charm necessary to capture feminine 


viewers, although he’s a different 


type 
his stable-mate, the Polish pianist. 
He is tall 


ut yoVish 


irom 
thin, clean 


blond 


handsome in a 


way. and has wavy 





hair. Now in his mid-thirties, he is ma 
ried, lives quietly, and his wife acts , 
his private secretary and assistant may 
ager. His real manager is Lou Capone 
who brought Vic Damone to fame anj 
fortune. 

It'll be interesting to see what hap. 
pens to ZaBach, but I’m betting he'll }y 
a very big star especially with the femj 
nine viewers, 


TV or Not TV 


The battle of television is being bit 
terly fought in the nation’s capital 4 
you read this, the issues being variou 
proposals affecting TV (and radio) cov. 
erage of Congressional procedures. 0) 
the one side is an alarming number o| 
lawmakers who are definitely and 
strongly anti-T'V as it pertains to cov. 
ering committee hearings, especially 
claiming that such coverage distorts “th 
real picture” of Congressional methods 
and “the total normal 


destroys atmos 


phere of committee proceedings” by en-) 


couraginge “brashness and scene-steal- 


o 
ing. 


HEY claim TV coverage raises th 
important question of violation 0 


the right of privacy of a witness, opens 





the door to abuse of senatorial immu 
nity, and works to the advantage olf any 
given committee which can frequently 
out over the 


determine what shall go 


air. 
I have studied both sides of the matter 
as thoroughly as I can and I must say 


without equivocation or reservation that 
I’m entirely on the side of full TV coy 
erage whenever and wherever possible 








POLLY AND THE BOYS—Polly Bergen, young screen star, is regarded as one of the promising newcomers 
to television. She’s shown here rehearsing for a recent TV show with the famous Ames Brothers quartet. | 
It looks as if Polly has aroused enough interest to be well taken care of as she enters a new field 
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To quote Arnold Lerner, president of 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters (NAR'TB) , law- 
makers should “keep ever in sight’ the 
beacon light of freedom of public in- 
formation. To turn back the calen- 


dar of mass communications by bar- 
ring radio and television trom public 
hearings would) be an unthinkable 
step. 

“It would, in effect, be an attempt to 


repeal the Twentieth Century.” 


HERE are other arguments in favor 
To full IV coverage. First, there 
are countless precedents that should en 
courage the widest possible publicity at 
all trials and hearings. Secondly, mod- 
ern government is too impersonal and 
vast for its own good and the good of 
the individual and TV 
possible the return to the 


citizen makes 


Hall 


Down 


idea of government, which enables all 
to participate. 
The contention that TV interferes 


with or otherwise violates the 


right to 
privacy of a witness is thin, indeed, 
since it is an accepted legal theory that 
aman automatically forfeits his right 
to privacy when he becomes a witness. 

The Federal Bai 
Journal dealt with this very matter and 


said turther that 


\ recent issue of 
“any honest, forthright 


witness should welcome — television’s 
candid) portrayal.” 

In answering the contention of many 
senators and congressmen that television 
can give a one-sided or incomplete pres- 
entation and might Jend itself to slant 
ing, The Federal Bar Journal insisted 
no news medium as perfect in its cover- 


age of any hearing or event. 





“TV,” it countered, ‘at least Iets the 
viewer see and hear for himself.” 


The Mighty Mick 


It took a long time and many changes 
hut Mickey Rooney’s TV series, “The 
Mickey Rooney Show,” finally 
and is now on NBC-TV Saturday nights 
at 8, EDT. Mickey appears on the series 


made it 


as “Mickey Mulligan,” a young broad- 
casting Company page-boy who has dra- 
matic aspirations. 

It’s not a great show but I’m glad to 
see it reach the air, anyhow, and I hope 
it enjoys every possible break by way of 
cncouragement to its star who is one 
ol the most talented men. of our time. 

The series is being produced under 
Mickey Rooney Enter- 
prises, Mickey’s own firm, which is also 


the banner ol 


making two other series for TV, “The 
Magic Lantern,” starring Sabu, and 
“Date-Line Tokyo,” with Dane Clark. 


In Brief 


Television telephones are being t¢ sted 
in Tokyo as vou read this. ‘The calle 
picks up the phone and can see and be 
scen while holding a conversation. Only 
staggering costs running into the bil 
lions prevent such a system from being 
installed in the greater New York area. 

Minnie Pearl, of “Grand Ole Opry” 
fame, is 14 years old this fall. She was 


born in 1940 and nursed by a group of 


bankers who discovered her giving a 
humorous recital at a country picnic 
and decided to sponsor her on radio. 


Minnie is actually Ophelia Colley, a 


college-bred comedienne, but Minnie 


no longer 


has done so well Miss Colley 


exists and Minnie now lives and 
breathes in place ol her creator 
The Ink Spots have a fountain pen 


sponsor lined up for a teleseries and how 
do you like that? Color 
to premiere in Russia early in Novem- 
ABC is making 


plans to build a symphony orchestra. 


IV is due 
ber, in case you care. 


... Notre Dame has bought radio sta- 
tion WHOT in South Bend, Ind., sub- 
ject to FCC-approval, and 
tually 
studios to the Irish campus, if it hasn't 


will 
dowritown 


even- 
move the station’s 
done so already. Just for the record: 
Comic Jack Paar’s wile is a 
of the Hershey 


member 
Chocolate clan. 


Gertrude Bere will make a series of 
“Molly Goldberg” 
Records. 
drafted next spring if not before. 

Red Buttons is negotiating with Warner 
3rothers to star in a picture titled Chi- 


discs for Columbia 


Gary Crosby is due to be 


cago ’23. .. . The American hardware 
industry will sell itself to the public 
I $3.500,000 


via television to the tune ol 
Oscar Levant is reported 


this fall. 
feeling better these days and nights and 
is ready to return to guestings on radio 
TV. Mandrake, The Maei- 
cian” is now in production for TV. 
\ new, 800-mil 
provide Alaska with additional radio fa- 
that 
Work 
. . There are now 
sets in the U.S. 
Ultra-High 
erams:.. . The 


and 
uncder-water cable will 


cilities which important outpost 
is now under wavy. 
2 500.000 TV 


equipped to receive 


needs badly. 
ovel 
Frequency Television pre 
cigaret Cancer scare 
is booming the sale of hard candies on 
1} ] 


radio and TY, in addition to the sale 


ol pipes and cigars. 





SMILING IRISHMAN—Michael O'Shea is 


currently appearing in the teleseries 
“It’s a Great Life’ with Jimmy Dunn 


THE HOPE FAMILY—Bob Hope takes out his ancient saxaphone to lead his musical family in a Sunday 


afternoon concert in this unusual portrait. The comic’s wife, Dolores, is at the 


piano. Tony, 12, left, 


plays the tuba; Linda, 13, is at the harp; the five-year-olds strumming the ukeleles are Kelly and Nora 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





Proving the Obvious 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


T IS sometimes the obvious things 
that people understand the least. 


\ny attempt to explain what is gen- 


erally self-evident fails in everything 
but effort. The arguments brought 
forth ring a little hollow, the reason- 


and it all ends in 
the obvious without proving 


the obvious. 


ing seems shallow, 


murdering 


We Catholics usually look upon our 


love and devotion for Mary as sell 
evident, something that is completely 
natural, logical, and reasonable. So 


find it difficult to un- 
why our Protestant 
have any problems at all. 


much so that we 
derstand friends 
That they 
might possibly be hesitant in accepting 
the Church’s teaching on the Eucharist 
or on Confession is somewhat under- 
These doctrines are not 
quite so much in the realm of every- 
day experience. They are truths, but 
they are not obvious truths. But why 
they should have difficulty understand- 
ing the teaching on the Blessed Virgin 
is a little beyond us. 


standable. 


In philosophy there are what are 


called 


self-evident 


“sell-evident principles,” or 


sayings. The saying “good 


must be done and evil avoided” is a 


self-evident principle. Now you do not 


prove such a principle. You do not 


prove it simply because it is obviously 
true and needs no proot. 

This is the way we look at our de- 
Mary. We are a little taken 
back when asked to prove the propriety 


votion to 


and fitness of our devotion to Mary. 
We are reduced to the uncomfortable 
position of what really 
Everyone believes that 
King’s Mother. 


1 am always embarrassed in my in- 


proving does 
not need proot. 
honor the 


one should 


structions to when I come to 
speak of our Lady. In fact, I find it 
really quite difficult to give instructions 
on the Virgin. The difficulty 
stems not from the profundity of what 
must be said, but from the simplicity 
of what must be said. 
the Mother of Christ.” 
finished. 


converts 


Blessed 


I say “Mary is 
And then I am 
That is all; there is no more. 
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In order not to make it appear that the 
Church honors Mary without sufhcient 
reason, I repeat the same idea over and 
different But actually 
it is as simple as that. Mary is the 
Mother of Christ, the Mother ot God. 

Sometimes non-Catholics object that 
Mary obscures Christ. They say that the 
love we Mary detracts from 
Our Lord. To this 
we return a respectful but emphatic no. 
If I praise the beauty of a full moon, 
do I thereby insult or neglect the sun? 
Besides, does the moon light 
of itself? No, it is bright only with a 
borrowed light—it reflects the light ol 
the sun. So when I praise the beauty 


ovel in ways. 


bear to 


the love we owe 


have any 


of the moon, am I not, in that very act, 
praising the glory of the sun? 

The Church’s prayers speak of Mary 
and Christ as the moon and the Sun. 
Of Mary that “Beauti 
ful as the Moon” and of Christ that He 
“Sun of Holiness.” 
is real, and it is great, but it is a bor- 
Marvy 


they say she is 


is the Mary’s glory 


rowed, a reflected glory. is noth- 
ing of herself, nothing of herself. 
We must this first of all if 


we seek to understand the magnitude 


has 
understand 


ol her greatness. She herself has said 
that God fills with good things only 
those who parade thei nothingness be- 
fore Him: “He has filled the hungry 


with good things, and the rich He has 
empty.” But Mary 
filled with good things by 
God, then she is truly “full of grace,” 


sent away once 


has been 


because the source of all grace is with- 
Pe 


in her: “The Lord is with thee.” 
Mary’s beauty is a_ reflected beauty. 
\ll the greatness that is hers comes 
from Christ: “He that is mighty has 
done great things to me.” 

We cannot come within the re- 
motest possibility of understanding 


Mary unless we understand that all her 
titles to devotion God's 
truth of her mother- 
hood. There are two classes of people 
who can do Mary and Christ a dishonor 
by failing to grasp the 
“Mother of God.” 


man’s and 


favor are in the 


meaning of 
In the one class are 











x *) 
THE 
By 
Hou 
Ulvys | 
a tral 
theme 
ol wal 
nality 
P exalt 
the Protestants and in the other are | Harpe 
the Catholics. | Mont! 
\n example will illustrate the two then 
classes. Pretend for the moment that Ali 
I pick a novel from my bookshelf, open [| Boers, 
it at random, and read a sentence to hideor 


“The 
carrying a 


you: young man in a suit | milita 
small colored 
hand and the body of 
the other 


corner.” 


gray 
box in one him v 
a dead dog in His 
entered the house on the partic 
And now | ask you to ex 
plain that sentence to me. What is 
in the small colored Why, above 


all, is the young man carrying the body 


Oupa 
derive 
box? these 

old as 


of a dead dog? You will say, and quite | the 


ee —— ee 


correctly, that you cannot tell me_ the and “ 
meaning of that sentence unless you His 
read the rest of the novel. The sen- | and . 
tence has meaning only as part of the Zulu 
story. It is a part of the whole. It is not pital, 
meant to stand alone. mode 
Mary is an important chapter in | “> @ 
God's book of creation, Christ, grace. Rome 
She is not meant to stand alone. How: 7 @!'5U! 
ever, without Mary, God's story, as | by th 
God Himself wrote it, is not complete. y- 
Without Mary you cannot fully under. § “be 
stand God's story. You tamper with an | rh 
author’s masterpiece if,you remove and evide 
ignore one of its chapters. God would Sout 
not like that. This kind of tampering 
is the error of some Protestants. STO 


B 
N the other hand, you deprive ms 

: 

Mary of all her greatness if she is : 


removed from the story and honored in | This 
isolation from the whole which gives | book 
her meaning, if Mother is separated | and 
from Son. Mary is not meant to stand | serie: 
alone. She is part of a story, an impor- | cause 
tant part, but she loses her significance, | phea 
loses her importance, if she is not left } aim 
in the story. If you honor her apart © state 
from the setting which is her glory, | to he 
you destroy her title to greatness; you © and 


Mary 
not like 


from 
that. 


separate 


Christ. Mary _— 
would This kind of F here 


tampering is the error of some Cath- ol G 
olics. prep 
These, again, are obvious truths, | Ness. 
But they are obvious lessons some have & 
not yet learned. Chri 
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THE DREAM AND THE DESERT 


By Ulys Krige. 223 
Houghton Mifflin. 


pages. 
$3.00 
Ulys Krige is one of those writers with 
Even when his 


theme is death and grief and the horrors 


a transforming pen. 
of war, he brings an artistry and origi- 
nality in treatment that make his stories 


exalting. As for type—in this country 
Harper's Magazine has, and the Atlantic 
Monthly might well, 
then 


\ lifetime in South Africa, among the 


welcome him to 


pages. 


Boers, and experiences, many of them 
hideous, as a war correspondent and 
military prisoner in Italy have provided 
him with subjects. 

His fcllow Afrikaners, 
particularly lithe Jannie and old Great 
Oupa are delightlul. Americans should 


portraits ol 


derive a warm and special pleasure from 
these studies of childhood and. stalwart 


old age. Death, but handled so kindly, 


is the theme of both “The Dream” 
and “The Coffin.” 

His war stories have a Daumier-like 
and savage reality. ““The Death of a 


Zulu” and the story of the military hos- 
pital, “The Christmas Box,” are tales of 
modern soldiering: “The Charcoal Burn- 
ers” and the playlet, “All Roads Lead to 
Rome,” are moving descriptions of the 
anguish brought on the Italian peasants 
by the fighting that engulfed their coun- 
try. Then fantasies—‘‘La 
Miseria” and “The Invisible Shepherd.” 


he has two 


The Dream and the Desert is more 
evidence of the great literary vigor of 
South Africa. 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


STOP, LOOK, AND LIVE 


By James Keller. 365 pages. 
Hanover House. $2.00 
This is the seventh 


book by Father Keller 


and the sixth in a 
series devoted to the 
cause of the Christo- 


pher Movement. “The 
aim of this book,” 
the author, 
to help you stop, look, 
and 


States “as 


James Keller 


listen for a few 
minutes of each day so that you may live 
here on earth more fully for the glory 
of God and the good of others and thus 
prepare yourself for everlasting happi- 
Ness, 

There is a foreword explaining the 
Christophe followed 


Movement, by 


October, 1954 








365 pages of short episodes for each day 


of the year. Each daily “story” is 
linked to some actual incident culled 
from the newspapers or a_ historical 
reference. A biblical quotation and 


prayerful aspiration conclude each page. 
Father Keller writes in the smooth, pop- 
ular, inspirational style of the day and 
the book jacket fortifies the book with 
laudatory quotes from Frances Parkin- 
Carlos P. Romulo, 

Loretta Young, and J. 


son. Keyes, 


Durante, 


Jimmy 
Peter 
Grace. 

\s Father Keller observes, “Lile is not 
a bed of roses because in the roses there 
are always thorns” and if this reviewe) 


throws no bouquets it is because he 


wishes the author would stop) writing 
down to his wide audience. Whether 
these little homilies can be said to be 


stimulating depends upon your taste. 
You won't find much strong meat here 
to chew on or any striking prolundities, 
but if you like your spiritual nourish- 
ment served in easy-to-swallow form, this 
book will serve the purpose as well as 


any. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 
T 7 
PIO NONO 
By E. E. Y. Hales. 352 pages. 
Kenedy. $4.00 
Pope Pius IX, who reigned from 1846 
to 1878, made numerous enemies. Mr. 
Hales has written the first full Enelish 
biography of him. ‘Telling the story 


with fine impartiality, he shows how 
“come to 


the 


the Pope’s famous refusal to 


terms with progress” arose out ol 
him. 

united, was rotten with 
the 
Papal Government in Rome was by no 
the 
enough, it was the Pope who took the 
iead in the 
shocked him into calling a halt. At 
Pio Nono was 


circumstances 
Italy, not vet 


surrounding 


misrule—of = which much-abused 


means worst’ example. ‘Tragically 
who 
first 
a liberal in the best sense, 
Be 


there 


reform and reformers 


and the Roman people loved him. 


yond his immediate program 
eleamed a vision cherished by many for- 
ward-looking Italians—the 
Italian with the 


self 


vision of an 


Federation him- 
President. 
1848, 


measures 


Pope 
as 
intent 

to 


But in men on more 


drastic rose influence in 


turned out to be assassins 
anti-Christians. Pius 
turned under French 


spent the rest of his life opposing Ital- 


Rome and 


and withdrew, re 
protection, and 
ian unity and denouncing most of what 


the nineteenth century regarded as prog- 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


OokS.............. 


ress. He issued an astonishing “syllabus 
of errors’; he summoned the Council 
which defined papal infallibility; and he 
snubbed the new King of Italy even 


alter the surrender of Rome. 


Many contemporaries thought he had 


doomed the Church. Actually, by his 
stress on the essential Faith and his re- 
sistance to trends out of which such 
evils as Fascism were to grow, he did 
more to revive the Church than he eve 


realized. Mr. Hales’ careful scholarship 
has traced out the complicated path 
by which a kindly pontiff, possessing 
neither political genius nor heroic vir- 
tue, wandered triumphantly into a kind 
ol greatness. 

GEOFFREY 


LOVE IS ETERNAL 
By Irving Stone. 
Doubleday. 


ASHE, 


468 pages. 
$3.95 


To the more than five 
thousand 
books 

Lincoln 
a unique first-rate fic- 
tional biography — of 
lile with Mary 
Todd. For more than 
ninety years historians 


published 
on \braham 


is now added 


his 





Irving Stone 


and biographers have 
been hard on Lincoln’s wife. 
they held that Honest 
Mary Todd, that he 

of duty and confusion 


Generally 
\be never loved 
married 
that 
shrew he accepted without complaint. 
For its Love is Eternal 
challenges accepted versions of the mar- 


her out 


she was a 


central thesis, 
ried life of the Lincolns and substitutes 
the proposition that Mary 
her husband’s love; moreover, they were 
actually 

This is an attempt to 
coln’s side of the story 


was indeed 


other. 
tell Mrs. Lin- 
why she rejected 


devoted to each 


handsome, dynamic Stephen Douglas 
lor the awkward, yarn-spinning Abe 
Lincoln: how she struggled and suf- 
fered over the vears because of her hus- 


band’s melancholia and hypochondria; 
how her 
ried him 


love and encouragement 
to the White 
convincing historical method of 
Mary Todd 
research, incidentally, 


Car- 
With a 
narra- 


House. 
a defense ol is estab- 
lished. Recent 
does tend to vindicate 


tion, 


her. 
Lincolnians 


may be displeased with 
the way the author has tried to correct 
the impression that Abraham was all 


saint and Mary was all devil, but he has 
done so admirably and with a minimum 


of whitewash. As fiction, Love is Eternal 
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attractive 
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Red 


Confraternity 


people want 


instructions 


throughout, 


Ordinary 


in 


the 


Version, the entire Ro- 
illustrated 


America’s Most Beautiful! 


Most 


Sunday Missal 
it is so complete! With 


extra large, easy-to-read 
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sary 


color, 


Black. 480 pages. 
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Cover 
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is a captivating love story; as for its 
historical basis, accuracy and objectivity | 
have been Irving Stone’s norms. He has | 
been careful to separate gossip from | 
facts, conjectures from certainties. To 
all who enjoyed his Lust for Life or Im- 
mortal Wife, his latest biographigal 
novel can be recommended. 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


THE RAMAYANA 


Ilys told by Aubrey Menen. 

276 pages. 

Scribner. $3.50 
One of the two great epic poems of an- 
cient India, The Ramayana has been 
retold) in’ masterful style by Aubrey 
Menen, whose Dead Man in the Silver 
Market was recently received with such 
wide acclaim. Menen has chosen to re- 
vamp the 24,0000 stanzas of Sanskrit 
poetry into crisp prose, thereby provid 
ing himself with the kind of elbow 
room that allows him to jab some hith 
erto sacrosanct ribs. 

The Ramayana, translated *“Vhe Deeds 
of Rama,” is a kind of Indian Aeneid. 
Menen’s stvle. a blend of Swilt and 
Voltaire, savors of wit and. satire. As 
Prince Rama encounters obstacle alter 
obstacle, Menen never misses an open- 
ing for some roundhouse spoofing. 

In general. Menen’s story is faithful 
to the original, attributed to the poet 
Valmiki. The size of the dramatis per- 
sonae and the number ol episodes have 
Leen substantially reduced, however. 
The story commences with Prince 
Rama’s exile, effected by jealous en- 
emies. With his wife, Sita, and his 
brother, Luxum, Rama seeks the better 
life. Rama theorizes that renunciation 
of the flesh and the world will bring him 
the perfection he desires. 

But the nobler Rama’s resolves and 
the more resolute his life, the more bit- 
ter his cup becomes. When Sita flees 
with a besieging warlord, Ravana, Rama 
reaches the nadir of his days. After dis- 
appointments, bloodshed, and intrigue, 
Rama finally disposes of Ravana, wins 
back Sita, and takes over his throne. 

Throughout the narrative, brittle wis- 
dom is dispensed through the medium 
ol fables. Although Menen — seldom 
makes virtue seem to be worth its own 
reward, The Ramayana offers a host of 
startling observations. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


BEYOND THE HUNDREDTH 
MERIDIAN 


By Wallace Stegner. 438 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin. $6.00 
Phe plains of western Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas as well as the 
Rocky Mountains—the vast area west of 
the 100th Meridian—are the setting for 
some of the great romantic deeds of 


American history. The opening of the 
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Devotions and Novena Prayers. 


For every day use 


for occasional use 


Standard Size 6 x 8 


Old and New Testaments. 


Leather $7.50 


All individually boxed. 


craftsmen, printers to the Holy 
since 1905, 


Cloth $1.00: Leather 2.70 
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Rev. DAMEL M. DOUGHERTY 


of Cathedral College, New York has 
compiled and edited the first: prayer- 
book in print based on the Encyclical 
of Pope Pius XII on The Sacred 
Liturgy uniting your private devotions 
with the publie prayer of the Church, 


ST. JOHN'S DAILY PRAYERBOOK 


31% x5'4—India Paper—543 pages 


The text arrangement relates your de- 
votions to the chief truths of Faith, to 
the Sacraments, to’ the Saint of the Day, 
to the Liturgical Year, to the public 
Prayer of the Church. Also includes 
the Ordinary of the Mass, all popular 
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West in the last century, with its pan- 
theon of intrepid explorers and folk 
heroes, is surely one of the most excit- 
ing events in our progress as a nation. 

But no less exciting and just as dra- 
matic was the patient study of the West 
that followed in the wake of the pio- 
neers’ glamour. The chief of these sec- 
ond openers of the West was John 
Wesley Powell, bearded, 
imperious, — self-taught and 
ethnologist. Beginning in 1867, Powell, 
in a series of expeditions, mapped and 
studied much of the Rocky Mountain 
plateau. 

Powell’s most famous exploit, told in 
stirring detail in this book, was his pas- 
sage by boat through the canyons of 
the Colorado. As an adventure story in 
a setting where man is the measure of 


one-armed, 


geologist 


all things, Powell’s traversal of the 
hazardous river ranks with the best. 
If physiography was Powell's _ first 


love, the Indian tribes of the West were 
And to their culture and 
language he devoted much of his time. 
In 1879 he became director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Ethnology, and his re- 


his second. 


ports are classics in the early study of 
the Two years later he was 
named head of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, a post he held until 1894, 

Mr. Stegner has a talent for significant 
detail, for bringing to life a man and 
his times. Thus his biography makes for 
sparkling reading about a hero of the 
West as full of derring-do in his way 
as John C. Fremont, Jim Bridger, Kit 
Carson, or Buffalo Bill were in their 
fashion. 


Indians. 


ALDEN WHITMAN. 


FATIMA: Pilgrimage To Peace 


By April Oursler Armstrong & 

Martin F. Armstrong, Jr. 192 pages. 

Hanover House. $2.00 
This book is described on the cover as 
the “spiritual adventure of a husband 
end wife’—the daughter of Fulton Ours- 
ler, April, and her husband, Martin 
\rmstrong, Jr. That description is a bit 
misleading; this is no personal history 
of spiritual crises or of dramatic con- 
versions in the personal, interior life of 
the authors. It is simply an account of 
a trip they made to Fatima and of what 
they found there, with passing insights 
into the spiritual significance of Fatima 
both for themselves and the world. 

\ pertinent question put to them by 
a non-Catholic sent them on the pil- 
grimage to Fatima: “Why do you, of all 
people, worry about peace? You know 
what the prophecies of Our Lady of 
Fatima are Russia and about 
peace, don’t you? If you believe them, 
why aren’t you busy praying, and not 
Worrying?” 

The Armstrongs give a concise ac- 
count of the life of the children, the vi- 


about 
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sions, and the prophecies as background 
for their odyssey. Of particular interest 
are their interviews with Ti Marto and 
Tia Olympia, the parents of Jacinta and 
Francisco, and with Lucy herself. Par- 
ticularly heartening are the repeated 
assurances that the Bishop is determined 
to keep Fatima free of any taint of com- 
mercialism. 

Descriptions of people, places, and 
vivid and life-size. At the 
end of the book the authors have given 


events are 
a chapter of information on methods of 
transportation, cost, and places to stay 
should the reader be interested in mak- 
ing a trip to Fatima. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


NEVER ALONE 


By Joan Roberts. 204 pages. 

McMullen. $3.00 
\ new singing star was born the night 
Joan Roberts delighted a Broadway 
audience as the lovely Laurie in Okla- 
homa. In warmhearted, 
account of her life up to that memorable 


this readable 
moment, she provides a pleasing mix- 
ture of entertainment and inspiration. 

There is no magic formula for 
the theater, 
pirant is equipped with youth, beauty, 


suc- 


cess in even when the as- 
and an exceptional talent, As every new- 


comer must, Joan learned that lesson 
the difficult, occasionally torturous, wav. 
In her case the struggle merely served to 
strengthen her faith, her de- 
termination to succeed, and polish off 


the rough edges of her natural ability. 


increase 


The anecdotes in this recital range 
from nostalgic flashbacks of a Long 
Island childhood to bitter-sweet mem- 
ories of an ill-fated romance. On the 


serious side, Miss Roberts displays 
strength of character and spiritual cour- 
age that could prevail on an Oscar Ham- 
merstein to eliminate profanity from his 
original Oklahoma script, because she 
wouldn’t do the role otherwise. 

Neve) 
ing for a variety of reasons, not the least 


flone makes enjoyable read- 


of which is tangible proof that personal 
integrity need never be sacrificed on the 
altar ol 


any success. 


JERRY COTTER. 


MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 


By John Dos Passos. 

Prentice-Hall. $3.50 
\s in his U.S.A., Dos 
Passos is again engaged in a dream hunt 
revolution. But his 
is a delusion that would trade capitalism 
for the insidious parasite of Marxism, 
variously eulogized as “the side of life 
breaking out of the cocoon of a dead 
society,” “the progressive elements,” and 
by other catch phrases that have by now 
become familiarly identified with the 
Red propaganda tag. 

Hypnotized by the glib and grandiose 


3/0 pages. 
trilogy, 


earlier 


for social dream 
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of a great 
Saint by 
a great 
modern 


aint 


the Desert 


By HENRI QUEFFELEC, 
author of Island Priest 
This book carries the Imprimatur. 


6 Roy deeply moving biography 
of the saint who renounced his 
heritage to live entombed for twen- 
ty years in the desert . . . whose 
famous Temptations have been the 
source of artistic inspiration through 
centuries of Christianity . . . who 
was the father of monasticism. “A 
little gem of a book which reveals 
subtly but convincingly the impact 
of Christianity upon the pagan 
world.” — Library Journal 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., N. Y. 10 
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A Missionary 
Among Cannibals 


Savage 
Papua 


By ANDRE DUPEYRAT 
Pretace by Paul Claudel 


ATHER DUPEYRAT spent 21 

years among the stone age na- 
tives of New Guinea. This is the 
amazing story of his dangerous and 
inspiring adventures — pitting the 
true God against witch doctors’ 
sorcery, plodding through rugged 
terrain to build churches, acting 


as friend, doctor and 3 


SO, 


spiritual counsellor ig 
as he turned his bar- 
barous flock from 
cannibal feasts to 
Christian ritual. An 
engrossing book over- 
flowing with the 
strange, the wonder- 
ful and the sublimely 
courageous. Illus. 
with photographs. 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc., N. Y. 10 
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BORN 
CATHOLICS 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


Convert stories are always worth read- 
ing; we hope to publish many more. 
But why not, for a change, have a 
book by “born” Catholics on why they 
have not changed their religion? We 
rather think it’s our idea of the cen- 
tury! The nineteen contributors to this 
book are all lay people and they can 
all write, but they seem to have little 
else in common except their faith. 
The diversity they show is one of the 
book’s charms—and proof, if anyone 
needs it, that Catholics are not “all 
forced into one mold”! $3.50 


ST. BRIGID 
OF IRELAND 


by Alice Curtayne 


No wonder St. Brigid is such a favorite! 
Although she lived in the fifth century 
she seems so modern, and she is so 
Irish: a big, healthy girl, with a face 
as beautiful as her soul, tremendous 
energy, and a great gift for getting 
people to do what she wanted—and 
like it. She “had a way with her,” as 
they say, which neither kings nor little 
foxes could resist. $2.00 


THE LIE ABOUT 
THE WEST 


by Douglas Jerrold 


A reply to Professor Toynbee’s The 
World and the West. Douglas Jerrold 
states the case for our civilization as 
unique, well worth preserving and by 
no means doomed—unless we give up 


hope. $1.75 
Order books from The Sign or 
your bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET contains new and re- 
printed book reviews, extracts from 
books to come, and illustrations by Jean 
Charlot. To get the Trumpet, free and 
postpaid, write to Teresa MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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promises of the new theory is Jed Mor- 
ris, an impressionable Jewish playwright 
convinced that “the theater will take the 
place of the Church” and 
“sweep the stage clean of the dead con- 
ventions” From 1926 to 
Pearl Harbor, his career climbs success- 
fully from Broadway to Hollywood, with 
either 


eager to 


for the cause. 
s0lsheviks clamor- 


ing for his leisure attention. In the end 
ironically, 


boudoirs ot 


he is, forced to a choice be- 
tween the two in order to prove party 
loyalty. 

Conceived as they are in a murky twi- 
light 
all meaning,” 


system where “morality has lost 


Dos Passos’ characters are 


|} more animal than man, pandering al 


ways to the sensual and typical of a 
minority segment incomprehensible to 
most decent people. Their course must 
lead 


inevitably to destruction, though 


| that premise is not traced to its logical 


conclusion here. 


(An apostle of modernism and realism, 


the author writes in a breathless, talky 

| style, disdainful of clearly outlined time 
passages as well as conventional punc- 
tuation. The result is not an acutely 
| shaded word picture put rather a sur- 
realistic literary canvas. 





LOIS SLADE. 


DARK ENEMY 
By E. J. Edwards. 
Longmans. 
The dark of 
this latest novel by the 
The Chosen 
It dark 


for Pow 


248 pages. 
$3.00 


enemy 


author of 
is pain. is a 
enemy Gray 


ers, a successful young 





non-Catholic doctor, 
who is finishing his 
residency in a Catho- 


E. J. Edwards 


lic hospital. His out- 
ward calm and amiability hide a deep 
inner resentment against the philoso- 
phy of life which finds a meaning and 
use for suffering. Grav is able to save 
the career of a young nurse, Sandra Sor- 
rento, by teaching her to hide her own 
hatred of pain mother at death, 


and in the patients she must handle. 


in her 


But when his own wife is in danger of 


death because of a cardiac condition 


loses 


his 


complicating he 


his 
bitter- 


pregnancy, 


stoicism and almost betrays 


| ness and rebellion to the hospital staff. 


His for when his wile 


dies is the hospital chaplain, whom he 


target revenge 


blames for talking the patients, in par 


ticular his wife, into an acceptance and 


their 


goes to 


sublimation of 


Gray 


sufferings. In hot 
Father Chriswell’s 
rooms to accost him, only to find the 


anger, 


priest in the grip of his own desperate 


pain. that Father 


Realizing Was per- 
sonally convinced of what he taught, 
Dr. Powers bows his head to the in- 


evitable. 
There is excellent plot material here. 


and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 





Unfortunately, the novel is overwritten 
and forced in many parts. The conver. 
sations tend to be stiff; the characters 
are symbols of the messages they bear, 
The book has a powerful idea which 
ioses its force in the unfolding. 

PAULA 


LOWES 
UNDER MY HAT 
By Joseph A. Breig. 
McMullen. 
\s all followers of this 
author are aware, Mr. 
Breig is partial to fa- 
thers. He seems to un- 
derstand this baffling 


189 pages. 
$2.50 


species of humanity 
and to be convinced 
that a conscientious 





papa is an asset to so- 
ciety. One of the most Joseph A. Breig 
diverting of these twenty tales—all ver- 
sions of previously published magazine 
“A Day in Mr. Johnson's 
Life.” In the dead of night, Mr. John- 
son awakened when Baby Johnny 
upchucks. Mr. Johnson strips first Baby 
and then Baby’s bed, and then story- 
tells Baby to sleep again. Then we see 


pieces—is 


is 


the daytime Mr. Johnson, going to 
work, laboring eleven hours over the 
ofhce books, and returning home. In 


the evening he 
and looks at 


sits in his living room 
his wife and his six chil- 
dren; and gratitude swells his heart. “I 


with you,” 


agree Mrs. Johnson says. 
"You don’t deserve us, but I do think 
you appreciate us.” At which words, 


Mr. Johnson is stricken numb with joy 
—and so is the reader. 
All the stories on that order, deft 
and quiet and persuasive. 
The of birth 


euthanasia squirm under 


are 
control and 
Mr. 
gentle humor. The “philosophistries” of 


crimes 


» ae 9 
Breig’s 


rationalism receive their come-uppance 
from with — halitosis. 
And a tremendous truth is uncovered in 


an orang-outang 
the saga of a rich and lonely widow who 
one Christmas fancied for a mo- 


ment that she was holding the Christ- 


eve 


thild in her arms—and was neither 
Child | I | neither 
surprised nor, to her credit, disap 
pointed on discovering it was only 


Charley, the three-year-old son of her 
Negro housekeeper. 

These 
lightfully 


are heartwarming fables, de- 
told. 
MILTON 


THE SWORD OF GOD 


By Rene Hardy. 
Doubleday. 
novel 


LOMASK. 


319 pages. 

$3.95 
\ need not be concerned with 
up-to-the-minute life, but when it is, 
its chances for success are unquestion- 
ably improved. Perhaps more for its 
timeliness than anything else, The 
of God has been greeted in 
France as a literary work of outstand- 
ing merit; for few subjects could be 
of more importance to the Frenchman 
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Listen, My Children, 
&eTalks on the Creed 

and the Commandments 
By Rev. Raymond Gribbin.—The contents 
of our holy faith expressed in a simple 
and pleasant manner for Christ's “little 
ones.” Any child who is able to read will 
find this book easy to understand, writ- 
ten in his own language and full of in- 
terest. $2.00 


The Sacraments in the Christian Life 


By M. M. Philipon, O.P.—A doctrinal 
treatment of the sacraments showing 
that the entire mystical body of Christ 
is progressively built up through the use 
of the sacraments. It emphasizes the so- 
cial aspect of the Church’s sacramental 
system and applies the doctrinal teach- 
ing to the daily lives of the individual 
Christian. $4.25 


The Lady and the Sun 
A novel about Fatima 
By Elizabeth Dockman.—A first novel, 
superbly written and effectively blending 
fact and fiction. The writing is crisp, the 
style vivid; the characters are so alive 
you might have been chatting with them 
five minutes ago. The author has given 
flavor to the familiar story and made 
not only the story but the characters and 
especially the message unforgettable. 
$4.00 


Talks to Teen-Agers 


By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater.—The material 
is arranged according to topics and pre- 
sented in the form of straight notes to 
be developed into talks, or better still, 
be brought into group discussions. The 
author attempts to turn the pupils’ 
minds towards the future by communi- 
cating to them a right attitude towards 
life in general. $2.00 


The Triptych of the Kingdom 

A Handbook of the Catholic Faith 

By Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. S. 
Jelsma, and Rev. A. Van De Lisdonk.— 
“Should be welcomed not only by those 
dealing with converts but all Catholics 
interested in their religion seriously. The 
fundamental truths are made real in 
plain language with a complete absence 
of cliches and scarcely any technical 
jargon. One may turn up any page in 
the book and find a lucid explanation 
that makes contact with modern life 
without ever leaving basic principles.”— 
The Life of the Spirit $4.75 





Wherever good books are sold 
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than the involutions and ironies of the 
Indo-China war. 

When Jean Kernez, former interna- 
tional revolutionist, arrives in  Indo- 
China seeking his brother, the Abbot of 
a Benedictine monastery in  Mah- 
Binh, he is shocked to learn that the 
Reds have pillaged the monastery and 
dragged off the monks to a prison camp. 
Although Kernez has not seen his 
brother for over twenty years, Dom 
Angelico holds for him the key to inner 
peace. By _ posing Communist 
agent, Kernez enter the 
prison compound. Finally the decep- 
tion becomes increasingly difficult, and 
in a dramatic public brain-washing he is 
ordered to execute his own brother. 

The author of this absorbing bit of 
fiction has been compared to Koestler 
and Malraux for his depth of character- 


as a 
is able to 


ization. Like them he has demon- 
strated his ability to explore the souls 
of men and build on skeleton of. his- 


tory. In The Sword of God, moreover, 
Rene Hardy has been able to get be- 
yond the immediate enigmas of life. His 
scope reaches to those permanent prob- 
lems which give depth and direction to 
worth-while novels. But at the same 
time his final plot resolution is flat— 
believable, yes; significant, no. 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


THE CRAZY DOCTOR 


By Arie Van Der Lugt. 
Random House. 


249 pages. 

$3.00 
A product of a talented young Dutch 
novelist, this narrative the first of 
Mr. Van Der Lugt’s six novels to be 
translated into English. It is the story 
of a sensitive soul in rebellion against 
its Creator and the eventual outcome of 
that struggle. It has the flavor of 
some of Graham Greene’s works but, in 
addition, it possesses a strange humor. 
sometimes extremely grim. 

As the story unfolds, the author plays 
the part of the traditional Greek chorus, 
commenting, warning, and_ predicting. 
Consequently, the tale moves with that 
inevitability attached to the Greek 
drama but, fortunately, the tragic flaw 
of its protagonist, Dr. Tom de Geus. 
proves not so tragic. In the end, the 
Hound of Heaven wins the race. 

To the farmers of the Dutch lowlands, 
Dr. de Geus flees from personal prob- 
lems. He moves among them, cares for 
them but never really becomes one of 
them. His friend, the village 
priest, represents the power which Dr, 
de Geus now defies but can never really 
escape. Like the moth hovering near 
the hypnotizing light, Dr. Geus is 
alternately attracted and repulsed by the 
argument of the priest. 

In a final attempt to shake loose the 
last thread attaching him to respec- 
tability (and therefore morality), de 
Geus takes a woman to live with him 


is 


closest 


de 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


he Boy 
Jesus 


CATHOLIC EDITION 
by Pelagie Doane 


This is the long-awaited Catholic 
Edition, with Imprimatur, of the 
beautiful story of Jesus’ Boy- 
hood. A warm, family story that 
children will 


their own lives, told with such 


small relate to 


reverence and skill that they will 
feel the wonder of His devine 
mission. 


Fully IUlustrated. $3.00 


your bookstore 


A 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Oxford Books 


for Boys and Girls 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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FOR BIBLE STUDENTS 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HARMONY OF THE 
GOSPELS by Stephen J. Hartdegen, O.F.M. 
The text used is that of the translations 
sponsored by the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
“It should be in the hands not only of 
every priest and seminarian, but of every- 
one accustomed to reading or meditating 


the Gospel story.’’—Thought. Revised edi- 
tion, 249 pp., 3 maps, $2.00 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 


CRITICS Translated from the French ot 
J. Coppens by Edward A. Ryan, S.J., and 


Edward W. Tribbe, S.J. A survey of 
literature published on Old Testament 
criticism. ‘‘Author and translators have 


alike merited well from all serious Bibli- 
cal students whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic.’"—Theological Studies. 

184 pp., $2.00 


Comin g! For C hildren 


STORIES FROM GOD’S HOLY BOOK. by 
Josephine Looney. Carefully selected sto 
ries and incidents from the Bible re-tol 
for small children in a vivid, charming 
fashion. Six full-page color plates. In th: 
back of the book, fifteen black and white 
illustrations on perforated pages to be 
removed and colored by the child who 
hears the stories. All illustrations by 
Eleanor Dart. 136 pp., paper, $1.25 
Separate bound sets of the pictures to be 
colored available. Per set $.10 


Order from your bookstore. Or send us, 
Name, Address, Titles Wanted. 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Dept. 4—2058 __— Paterson 3, N. J. 
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Where Will You Go in Florida 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know just 


where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And 
if there’s any man who can give you the facts you 
want it's Norman Ford, founder of the world-fa- 
mous Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is hig 
home whenever he isn't traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, 
first of all, road by road, mile by mile, everything 
you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or re 
tirement prospects 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and ‘es- 


taurants where you can stop for the best accommo- 


dations and meals at the price you want to pay 
For that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford 
guide you, you'll find a real *‘paradise’’—just the 
spot which has everything you want. 


Of course, there’s much more 


If You Want a Job or a 
Home in Florida 

Norman Ford tells you 
talks with hundreds of 
hess men, Peal estate ope 
him pinpoint the 


to this big book, 


just where to head 
personnel managers, 
rators, 
towns 


Ilis 
busi 
state officials, « : 
you want to know 


MOTHER: Send for This! 


Mistakes Parents ~2/- 


Ewery parent 
new book 
It “o free; 
FREE 311°: 

BOOK PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 2710, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


lets 








should have this 
about child training. 
no obligation, Simply 








Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 

Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 





ROBINSON CARDS 


DEPT. B-16 CLINTON, MASS. 
DE dsthewasenness 

Pe Gccubecevesers aici eb <b eeResabees 
ae oo, er 








Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS QUICK MONEY-SAVING WAY 
Simple as A-B-C, Your lessons consist of real selections, 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes no 
*‘numbers’’ or trick music e of our 900,000 students 
are band LEADERS. Everything is in print and pictures 
First you are told what to do. Then a picture shows you 
bt 





Sor 

















iow, Then you _ y it yourself and hear how it sound 
Soon you are plaving vour favorite mu 
FREE Mai | coupon for 36-page illustrated F 
) Mention vour favorite instrumer 
\Jele) 4a U. 'S. School of Music, Studio 11510 
Port Washington, 
{| 2. S$. SCHOOL OF music. “studio 11510, ‘ 
Port Washington, ‘ | 
J Please send me ‘your anon illustrated Free Book 
I we ould: like to play (Name Instrument ! 
1 Have you | 
1 Instrument ...+.+.+- - Instrument? i 
N ee) 
a. A Mivex seeeesesesesses 


J 
oO 
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about if you're going to Florida for a home, a job 
with a future, or a business of your own. If you've 
ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an 
orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story of 
these popular investments, 


if You Want to Retire 


On a Small Income 
Norman Ford tells you 
retire now on the money you've got, whether 
a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time 
sonal job to help out your income, he 


exactly where you can 
it's 
or sea 
tells you 





where to pick up extra income.) Because Norman 
Ford always tells you where life in Florida is 
pleasantest on a small income, he can help you 
to take life easy now 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a job, 
buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’g 
Florida gives you the facts you need to find ex 
actly what you want, Yet this big book with 
plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells 
for only $2—only a fraction of the money you'd 
spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, print name and address, ask for 
“Norman Ford's Florida’’ and mail with $2 in 
eash, chec or money order to HARIAN PUBLI 
CATIONS, 27 FRANKLIN BLVD., GREENLAWN 
(LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK. 


Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 





ANY persons say “be- 

tween you and I” in- 
stead of “‘between you and 
me’—or use “who” for 
| *“*whom’’—or don't know | 
whether to spell certain |) 
| words with one or two 
**e’s’*, or “‘m’s” or “‘r’s” or 
with “ie” or “ei”, ete. 
Mistakes in English reveal 
lack of education, refine- 
ment — prevent you from 
presenting your thoughts in 
strongest way. Real com- 
mand of English will help 
you reach any goal. SHERWIN CODY 

Wonderful Invention 
Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s famous 

invention—and you can actually SEE your English 
improve. It teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT way Wonderful, self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language 
power may be costing you thousands of dollars every 
year. See what Mr. Cody can do for you; it costs 
you nothing to find out. Write for free book. ‘“‘How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day.” It will prove a revelation. WRITE NOW. 


SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 
6610 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 








Religious course for non-Catholics 

Study in your own home what Catholics be- 
lieve and why they believe it. 
_ Anyone with the desire to learn the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church can now obtain 
this instruction by mail—without cost or obli- 
gation. Address your request for FREE infor- 
mation to— 


HOME STUDY SERVICE 
St. Charles Seminary Phila. 31, Penna. 


Name 
Address 


City 


State 

















This he does in spite of the wife he 
deserted because of the curse of child. 
lessness. But the sudden death of the 
exhorting priest proves too much {or 
de Geus to withstand and he shakes off 
his sinful coil. 


The story and unusual style of 


narrative make it more than worthwhile. 
Add to these apt characterization and 
profound understanding and the novel 
becomes one of considerable 


FRANCIS X. 


merit. 
GALLAGHER, 


HE WENT FOR A WALK 


By Dorothy Evelyn Smith. 
Dutton. 


He Went Walk is a pleasantly 
plaintive story of a small English boy 
who foot from 
mered London to Yorkshire; a 
of such incessant 
make the 
comparison 
through 


256 pages. 


$3.00 


For a 


sets out on war-ham- 


journey 
misadventuring as to 
Children’s look in 
like a_ stroll Nanny 
Regent's Park. 
Joseph is a very little boy, 
his age. 


Crusade 
with 


even for 
His tather was killed in battle, 
His mother had packed off to be a lady 









soldier with the A.T.S. He is_ being 
foster cared-for in a_ shiftless sort of 
way by one Mrs. Atkins. 

When a V-2 eliminates a city block 
and Mrs. Atkins too, Joseph, quite 
Strange Playmates 
© The harried mother, three chil- 
dren in tow, was taking a cross- 


country trip to join her husband 
on the Coast. Just outside Chi- 
cago, two black-garbed nuns took 
the directly the 
small family. 


seats opposite 


For the next 200 miles or so, the 
Sisters helped care for the young- 
sters, talking to them and playing 
quiet games with them. 

When the nuns reached thei 
station and prepared to get off, 
the young mother thanked them 
prolusely. 

“Not 


nun. 


all,” 
the 
the 
don't spoil it. 
we're really 


at 
But, 
with 


whispered one 


by way, have a 


secret children. Please 
Don't tell 
not penguins.” 


—Thomas P. 


them 


Ramire: 


vv" 
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tion 
if g 
you 


Nor 
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an WIV VV VV VV IVI VVVOV OT". |) alone in huge, strange London, starts 
of . walking toward the moorland cottage 
ch fn Ci a in Yorkshire that had once been home. 
( . . ? 2 
“wh - “gi Because Mrs. Smith’s novel is the sunny, 
) : Dale eee 
heartwarming rather than realistic kind, 
his trials, if frequent, come to happy 
of t . : ie . 
io $ For YOURSELF | ends. In Mrs. Smith’s England almost 
. everyone from vicar to gypsy to 
m and PN ig en Ce: 
oni YOUR HOME — crazy hae extends helping 
rit. * aie ’ to tamy VEGF AMES. 
Acta. yol IR TF ] _Paralleling Joseph’s  small-boy  con- 
flicts are the more complex ones of 
See en { | his chief rescuer, Tom Henderson 
[ Bos : 
| THE SIGN Magazine AWOL from the British army. ‘Tom’s 
pages. | | Room 110, Sign Building sense of responsibility, nurtured through 
$3.00 VI Union City, N. ty his care for Joseph, grows into a ma- YOU'LL LAUGH A 
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r-ham. | | if gift cards should be sent to you, so |} end of V-2’s. And before Mrs. Smith g Please add 10¢ per copy for postage. 
vacua you may send them personally). | | has done with him, he too has reached Ps three or more copies we pay the postage. 
MY ine 2886 a wa e'e Wale n 'sig 0 ded's : the end of a journey, f SEND YOUR ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE 
0k in } | Name The author, an accomplished cralts- DELIVERY DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 
: woman, with a gilt for characterization 
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x Z ; | : arian expressing the true meaning 
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Ye ACCORDIONS 


AT LOWEST 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


DIRECT from | pitt 
Importer to You! id 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or your 


money back! NOW you can save upto50% 
by direct purchase from America’s leading | 
distributor of famous ‘Beniine ITALIAN | 
ACCORDIONS, TRADE-INS ACCEPTED. | 







S-Day 
















Small Down Payment 
As Little As 


‘10: 
















Zone _State - 
ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
2003 West Chicago Ewe Dpt. TS-104, air 22, i. 








Did You Know 





That Your Nun Must 


Make “Spiritual Reading” every day? 


Make “Points for Meditation” every day? 





That often she does these things on 
trains, on buses, in school? That she has to 
carry books to do just that? 


SO ...FOR CHRISTMA 


Give her a book that will be Good 
Spiritual Reading with thought-provoking 
points for her meditation and easy for her 
to carry about: 


The Eternal 


repherd 


THIRD SERIES 
by Father Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 


Editor, Messenger of the Sacred Heart 


S | 


w 


This is the newest of the series of the 
popular Brian McClure articles appearing 
in the MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART, 
compiled in book form for the first time. 
Follows Our Lord through the last six 
months of his life as far as Palm Sunday. 


Also available 
First Series—Bethlehem to the Twelve 
Apostles 
Second Series—Sermon on the Mount 
to the Transfiguration 


Each volume $2.00 All three $5.00 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 
515 East Fordham Road 
New York 58, N.Y. 

Please 


checked 


C] Second Series 


send volumes 


First Series [) Third Series 


To: 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State ree 


Enclosed is $ 
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than there is to prove he does not.” 
If you have not read any other books 
on Everest, An Innocent On Everest can 
be recommended as a good summary of 
the various attempts to scale the world’s 
highest peak as well as the final con- 
quest the summit. A map of the 
region would have been helpful espe- 
cially to the American reader, but none 
is provided, HENNESSY. 


ol 


DOYLE 
PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNI- 
TIES IN A DEMOCRACY 


By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. 
Mentzer, Bush. 775 pages. 


This book is a what- 
every - child - should 
know—yes and every 
adult too—about  so- 
cial America, cultural 


America economic 


America, political 
\merica, and America 
rest of 
It was 
high school seniors, but so 
deltly has the assistant director 
NCWC’s department social 


brought to it the sort of hard-to-do writ- 


the 
world. 


vis-a-vis 


John Cronin 


the 
written for 
of 
of action 
ing that makes for easy reading that un- 
doubtedly many adults, pressed for time 
to peruse advanced 


more treatments, 


will find it a welcome addition to their 
bookshelves. 

“There is dynamite in our religion,” 
Father 
blast 


Cronin insists, “dynamite that 
the of prejudice, 
selfishness, and cruelty that divide so- 
<3, as 


can barriers 
With these words, he sounds 
his theme, namely that all contemporary 
problems can be mitigated by the effort 


of God-fearing people to infuse all 
phases of modern life with Our Lord’s 
law of love. 

Father Cronin takes on practically 
every present-day issue. In invitingly 


simple but he 


! 


never insulting prose, 


describes how money is borrowed. how 


lLusinesses are set up, the problems of 
the 
delinquency, 


management and labor, factors in 


volved in juvenile the 


workings of Congress and political 
parties, and what happens to you if, 
God tangle the 

He renders brilliantly clear the inhu 
man nature of what Pope Pius XII has 
called “juridical the 
dangerous dramatically 
advocated by the late Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell that 
law merely a codification of public 


opinion and the will of the State. 


forbid, you with law. 


positivism” 
notion, most 
Holmes, 


Is 


On only one point does Father 
Cronin take a dubious position. Dis- 
cussing contemporary education, he 


vlvocates 
ol 
methods.”’ 


a blending of the “best fea- 
progressive and_ traditional 
It beats this reviewer—speak- 
ing as a refugee from a year of attempt 


iures 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 











Here Is Proof " 
MILLIONS Are Paying 
Too Much for 


VITAMINS} 


Vitamins are costing Americans over three hundred 
million dollars a year. Much of this vast sum js 
spent needlessly, It’s time folks taking vitamins 
should be told the plain facts. Stop taking vitamin 
products just on faith, prestige and with the mis 
taken belief that “high price’? means ‘‘quality.” 
You can learn the truth and be informed! No longer 


| need you complain about the high cost of vitamins, 





Now you can get quick proof if 
money’s worth 

Without cost or obligation you may get the an 
swers to all the vitamin questions. Do you know just 
what vitamins can do for you? Do you know the sole 
test of ‘‘quality’’ in vitamins is ‘‘correct unitage? 
How effective is the new wonder vitamin B-12 anj 
Folic Acid in building rich, red blood? Are the lipo. 
tropic factors Inositol, Choline and vitamin B-6 of 
value in arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries)? 
If your hair is turning gray, can vitamins be of help? 
If you are just fagged out about 4 o'clock every after 
noon, what’s this got to do with vitamins? Is there 
such a thing as an ‘“‘anti-sterility’’ vitamin or what 
have vitamins to do with sex? Can you be immune 
from avitaminosis by hoping to get your vitamins jp 


you are getting your 


cereals, bread, butter, meats and vegetables? Is it 
necessary to pay $19.50 monthly for food supple. 
ments rich in California-grown natural factors? 


These questions which have perplexed thousands are 
answered in the most informative FREE book on 
vitamins ever written. It is simple, easy to under- 
stand, and most important of all, it will tell you how 
you may save money! You should not miss this oppor. 
tunity to get the facts about vitamins without cost 
or any obligation. No agents will call. Do not spend 
a single penny for vitamins until you get this book, 
Stop buying vitamins blindly. Send postcard today 
for this free book and catalog of over 100 products to 
VITAMIN-QUOTA, Dept. T-56, 880 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Dept. T-56, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd, 
Los Angeles 19, California. 








if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 








FUND RAISING or 
MONEY MAKING fun 
for Your Church, Club, Schoo! 





SIMPLY. SELL 


100 2 oz. jars of famous Sealskin, “the 
Lanolin Enriched” invisible waterproof 
glove that protects your hands at work 
or play. Used by thousands, endorsed 
by physicians and safety engineers and 
unconditionally guaranteed. $1.00 each. 
Complete information in folder 


FREE 


This handsome 48 cup all 
aluminum WEST BEND 
Drip-O-Lator Coffee Mak- 
er (value $32.50) is yours. 


Send for information on 
choice of other popular 
money making gift or 
utility products you can 
sell so easily to earn 
this Coffee Maker or its 
equivalent in cash for 
your pet project. See how 
easy it is to make money 
the Pilgrim Way. 


Write today 


f - 
} 4 
DEPT. S 


PILGRIM PRODUCTS 


10 Clarence St., Worcester 5, Mass. 
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Offers Churches A Real Boon— 


S} é TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


This Exclusive Double-Purpose Onoundl-the- Worl. Choppors Clad 


Sum is 







This Pair of 
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a Folding Kneeler Ch 
free odin neeier air Hand-blown 
~ Swedish Crystal 
ua el 
o ledie Candleholders 
itamins, 
ing your Send no money ney 

7 Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency ap later fan hintee 
oe ie crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular Wea dave Geral de 
the sole seating for dinners—lectures— entertainments. Candleholders 

4 they're yours FREE 

ud (candles not includ. 

the lipo. “l) for joining the 
i B-6 of AOA ‘the - Worid 


‘teries)? 
of help? 


Shoppers Club. Your 
Candleholders were 

















ry after The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both hand-blown by the 
Is there eg dk li fi it. ¥ skilled artisans of 
or what seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, Sweden and are 
= since the built-in kneeler can be folded genuine $w4 dish 
tins ir ° stal. 
8? Is it up into the frame, it can be used as an wma yo henien: 
_—_ f ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat each month you will 
“ nde i : receive a wonde 
unis are Write for: to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly surprise gift sent to 
book on Beautiful, acw stackin in minimum space Choice of you direct from a 
J under- Free Catalogue a 2 g& . Pp hess different foreign 
+p how showing entire luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette country, postpaid, 
8 oppor- . . : : juty-free acco. 
out cost Clarin line in- upholstery. Many beautiful color i 6 a eat 
pt spend Guding unique combinations in famous, long-lasting ful brochure telling 
is book, new folding : of tapes the story of your 
d_ today meutet asm baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable | gift! 
—_ to chair. for both sitting and kneeling. Send no money; simply write us and we wi 
AY» ow roll you, billing you as follows until you ‘ 
v Blvd, = 7 $5.00 every 2 months: O $9.00 every 41 ; 
: i j -] $12.00 every 6 months or 2D $22.00 « 2 
—— e Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, months. Be sure to specify plan you choose. Satis- 
464 yy ‘ Hy : » ee faction guaranteed. Write now while these ely 
4640 W. Harrison ates Chicago 44, Ill. Candleholders from Sweden are FREE for joining. 
rl 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IM FOLDING CHAIRS | AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
. j Dept. 323-H, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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Now! A New Testament 
Be : From the Original Greek 
n ai 7 Oe for Modern Americans! 























oe, a ky { MB ne ’ j 
> Po vy TESTAMENT 
a, ‘ = Translated by James A. Kleist, 
iis ' Joseph L. Lilly, C.M. 
“the | | 
roof | | 
york | | 5 ° 
rsed | | At last! A version of the New Testament your favorite New Testament passages — 
-_ that you will find presents the Gospels and St. Paul on charity, the Christmas story, 
Epistles in a manner as completely readable the Sermon on the Mount. It’s a thoroughly 
and enjoyable as the latest popular book. readable version of Scripture that means 
ty Achieving supreme clarity, Father Kleist many more hours of inspiration and en- 
Mak- | | and Lilly have masterfully reproduced in richment for today’s Americans! $5.00 
‘ours. 
iz on 6 _ 2 as ’9 r« . ” A P 
n on American-English” the exact meaning and At your bookstore or use the coupon below to order 
a ae the true spirit of the original Greek manu- directly from 
| can script. Here are all the delicate shadings of . on ‘ ‘ Vv 
eo ile cer ge “ ‘ segtiions a THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
a~4) expression and rich “close to the people : . red : oe 
ec . . . ; 210 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
_ flavorings of speech the Evangelists de- 
4 liberately employed in the original to make | gana song tr peamaamnmaalant alagtas y 
Christ’s message intelligible to everyone. g Bruce-Milwaukee: Please send me . cop.... of the = 
1 wee ‘ : f py ®@ KLEIST-LILLY “New Testament” at $5.00 a copy. a 
From Kleist-Lilly’s translation, you will de- s a 
° ° e 4’ 
§ rive so much greater pleasure in reading B Name ......ceeceeeeeeeseee seen esse eeeeeeeeseesene ese: ‘ 
' 3 
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IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 22 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
















Without obligation—Gold 
Plated Pocket Statue of 
Infant of Prague- with 
case—Also opportunity to 
obtain valuable premium 
Send name and address to 


14 The CASEY Co. Prov. 7, R.l. 











DCN’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted 
prism cut 
plastic flame. 
Color disc for 
colored lights. 
Used by some 
of the larg- 
est Colleges, 
Schools, 
Churches, { 
Choirs. Com- | 
plete with 
batteries. 
$15.00 Doz. 
8” long. 
$18.00 Doz. 
12” long. 
Sample $1.50 


Strayline Products Co. 
63 Main St. Dep’‘t. F Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 











If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 

to THE SIGN 








MAKE MONEY SELLING TIES 

BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 

Ties Are Excellent For Raising Funds 
FREE CATALOG. Write to: 
PHILIP’S NECKWEAR 


20 W. 22nd St., Dept. 375, New York 10, N.Y 

















MARIAN YEAR PILGRIMAGE 


to Shrines of Our Lady in 


Ireland, France, Italy, Spain & Portugal 
November 12 to December 5, 1954 
via T. W. A. 
$975.00 


For Particulars write 


Rev. W. C. Heimbuch 
St. Michael’s Church 
52 Smith Street Elizabeth 


(4); N. J. 
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ing to instruct the illiterate products of 
progressive education at a university— 
just what the “good features” that 
type of training might be. 

MILTON LOMASK. 


of 


SAVAGE PAPUA 
By Andre Dupeyrat, M.C.S. 256 pages. 
E. P. Dutton. $3.75 
Our modern heroes are created from 
conventional molds. They are soldiers, 
statesmen, scientists, even politicians, 


and movie stars. Most are puny figures 
when compared with the simple hero- 
ism, the tremendous faith, and the un- 
limited zeal of a Father Dupeyrat, who 
lived and worked for twenty-one vears 
in the steaming, dangerous jungles of 
New Guinea. 
Life among the Papuan natives, some 
whom - still 


harsh 


ol 
proved 


cannibalism, 

fascinating the 
of the Sacred Heart. 
While appalled at the customs and the 
general primitive life of the Papuan 
tribes, he learned to love the people 
for 


practice 
but 
Missionary 


to 
young 


at the truth 
had 


tiny 


their eagerness to grasp 
he was bringing. For 
still, centuries 
flickers in 
The the 
threshold of enlightenment, but the task 
remains 

Erik 
translated 


them, time 
of it. 


soul 


stood but a 


flame each 


awaiting a 


new day. Papuans are on 


herculean. 


Denyse de Maunvy have 


Father 


and 
Dupeyrat’s journal, 
and Paul Claudel has written a moving 
introduction. Stories of mission life and 
hazards are plentiful and always impres- 
sive. This has the added advantage of 
bringing the reader to a the 
world where tropical 
beauty cloaks the horrors, the wretched- 


corner of 
nature’s lush, 
ness, and the tragedy of paganism at 
its Yet. Father 
Dupeyrat has found souls there which 


most dismal point. 
may be more “precious than those of 
the mighty of the earth.” 
New 
ing aversion—‘‘civilization 


He has come 
from Guinea with one all-embrac- 
as you made 
ag 

JERRY COTTER. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE LADY AND THE SUN. 
beth Dockman. 278 Newman. 
$4.00. A the 
apparitions at Fatima, written with ap 
parent 


sv Eliza- 
pages. 
of 


novelized recounting 


devotion and some interesting 


research into the customs and manners 
of the Portuguese countryside, but with 


Franz Wertel. 
Mrs. Dockman’s writing is at 


lar from the genius of 
times an- 
noyingly familiar and at best choppily 
pedestrian. But the working material 
little at 
children, those 
to have been the 
grace rather than its 
receptacle as was Saint Bernadette. They 
do not gain in interest, although the 


for a novel was 
the 


seem 


very present 


Fatima, since like 
at La Salette, 


instruments of 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


glory that surrounded them is not les. 
sened, in this fictional delving into their 
simple lives. 

A WOMAN IN THE POLAR NIGHT, 
By Christiane Ritter. 223 pages. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. This is the story, well told 
and well translated, of a young Austrian 
wife who left child and home to winter 
with her trapper husband on an island 
in the Arctic Ocean. Remembering what 
small sacrifices most of us are willing 
to make for the most sublime causes, 
one marvel at the 
spirit lure a 
woman to face the appalling cold, the 
storms, and loneliness of a land where 


can but adventure 


which could modern 


for months “there are no days because 
where the 
primitive fight for mere existence makes 
the memory of bread and earthly fruits 
seem a miracle. Apparently the strange 
beauty and serenity the north, the 
friendship of polar birds and beasts be- 


there are no nights” and 


of 


fore they learn about gun or trap, and 
the sense of “world wide freedom” com- 
pensated the author, sending her back 
for 


“spoilt Europe” and conventional 


civilization. 


BERNADETTE AND LOURDES. By 
Michel de Saint-Pierre. 267 pages. Far- 
rar, Straus, & Young. $3.50. This is not 
the song of Bernadette, sung just once 
Michel de Saint-Pierre’s touch is 
different that has the im- 
pression of hearing the well-known story 
for the first time. In the jargon. of 
Hollywood, this is a documentary  pic- 
ture. 


more. 


so very one 


And while told reverently it some- 
times adopts the sauciness of journalism 
The latter is a result of 
the author's zeal to deliver the picture. 
In a chapter entitled, “The Real Song 
of Bernadette.” 


in its realism. 


he tells of “being sig- 
nally favored in being allowed to read 
the originals of all the letters written by 
Bernadette.” He has examined her note- 
books and her records as a pharmacist. 
Because of this zeal for the real, the 
reader is shown a picture of Bernadette 
that greater 
realized before. 


has than 


real 


definition 
Here is the 


ever 
sone 
of Bernadette. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Vlastimil Kv 
bal. 217 pages. Ave Maria Press. $3.00. 
The “Poverello” 
saint-mystic, 


many-sided a 
worker, — preacher, 
poet, founder of Orders that it is not 
strange biographers should delight 


was so 


social 


retelling his story. And of course each 
portrait: painter sees his subject from 
a different angle. The present work, 


translated from its original Czech, relies 
less on charm than most of its precursors, 
less on drama than documentation, and 
seems more intrigued by problems than 
by personalities. To this reviewer its 
tracing of the development of the im 
mortal Canticle of Brother Sun_ is 
interesting as its study of the various 
developments of the Franciscan Rule. 


as 
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HT. then a fragment of moon. At the edge 


Dut. ol the village Sam _ halted. . | with Fast-Acting GERITOL 





told His heart sank. ; The storm had 
rian@ pprceched Madame Michel before him. Don’t Let TIRED BLOOD* Keep You Tired! 
ane The mud-and-wattle huts were ripped i : siaciiedihiitieaedatiicedaail 
land apart as though made of paper. Only If ine feel tired an a recent s ort sickness I bought a bottle 
half a dozen still stood. There was no weak, it may be due to of Geritol to get back the energy I had 
what sign of life. {low blood-iron. To feel lost during the illness. I, for one, thank 
ling er ae ae eo stronger fast, try GERITOL, the high Geritol for the wonderful quick job it 
USES, pounded on the door. lt swung open potency tonic that begins to strengthen did in restoring my energy and putting 
spins of its own accord. There she was. | TIRED BLOOD* in just 24 hours! me back on my feet.” 
—_ She sat on a rickety chair in a lamp- | In only one day GERITOL iron is Mrs. N.B. obviously had tired blood. 
me lit room, surrounded by small black | in your bloodstream carrying strength So, if you’ve been feeling tired and 
here hodies and big round eyes. Around | and energy to every part of your body. worn-out lately because of tired blood, 
“ae the walls eel a circle of men and Two tablespoonfuls contain twice the get GERITOL, liquid or 
= 


iron in a pound of calves’ liver, 7 times 
the iron in a pound of spinach. 


tablets, at your drug- 


ake women. She was telling the kids a story. 
akes store, today. FEEL 


In English, of course. Mother Goose. 






































































































ruits Arad , : — 
inge They didn’t understand a word, but Don’t let Tired Blood keep you STRONGER PAST 
h they listened feeling tired, weak and run-down, in 7 days or your money 
the y A : i ! 
we Sam pushed forward and she saw him. GERITOL has helped thousands gain war" siete 
; be- r = ue to iron-deficiency anemia. 
an She stood up. “Sam! new strength and energy. Here is what y 
res, “They took you in,” Sam said. “They Mrs. N.B. of St. Louis, Mo., writes: : G E R i T Oo L 
hindi took care of you.” “Geritol certainly does away with 
yack gia : ; j 
onal She looked at him queerly. “Yes, that tired, down-and-out feeling. After FOR TIRED BLOOD 
Sam.” 
é 1 
He turned to the mountain people. MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME! 
By In Creole he thanked them for helping i, | A 34 E VISiBLe REWEAVING 
Far- her. When he finished, there was an : VI Pays up to sie in an boar! 
“ earn the rare art of invisible re- 
not odd silence. KR 0 g | r l 4 24 weaving and earn big spare-time profits 
once \ solemn-faced woman touched his Beene MSAPPEAR trom all fabrics. Co mew 
oO 
h is arm. “Msié. It is the other way ‘round. It’s easy Profitable mand from cleaners, laundries, stores, homes brings 
i SE eS yey , oa e big profits. Earn while you learn. FREE details. 
: e took care o Ss. . FABRICON, Dept.86 10,8342 S. Prairie Ave. , Chicago 19, lilinals 
an “What?” Sam said. Send 10c (refunded first order) today \ 
1 of “When the storm hit, she made us all : ‘ 
; , m for your complete catalog and 
pic- come here to the big house. She sang | iis Play (3-1/3 RPM) Hi-Fi ain § 00 
. . . | H 4 ' 
yme- songs to the children while the wind instructions. ae 
lism screamed. She kept us from being Box 988 F 
it of afraid.” Dark heads solemnly nodded. Pittsfield, Mass. 
ure. “Thanks to her, we are all here, all 1S 
ong sate.” CRIBERS 
: . . = SIGN SUBS 
sig- Sam turned back to Wendy Tilton. | in SCHUBERT 
read Placing his hands on her shoulders, he | CANADA ““Unfinished”’ Symphony 
n by kissed her on the mouth. ‘From the | You may send your payments to BEETHOVEN 
1ote- ‘ople here. And if I m; ” He kissed THE Ruins of Athens 
j peopk ne re. nd i ‘may— € ISSeC | Passionist Fathers ; (March, Choir ) 
ICIS her again, longer. “From me. I think |} Box 64, Station K Toronto, Ontario BRAHMS 
the you’re pretty wonderful.” : 3 ; NOT $1 | I 
tte Geen, OP mae EACH— 
lett Sam,” she said. BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED But ALL 8 for $1! Piano Concerto in E 
ever es} ake i te Brand hi-fi y 
To m ake i complete I ought = | Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, vinyl discs ec ny BACH 
song spank vou. illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of @ | oe oe GE y “| Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
na ' ; Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and dis- | tir 0 Be ¢ 3.0 ms — WAGNER 
“Sam.” she said. “Chuck Jenner told | tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other | ~~ pod 000 cycles. ‘ 
ns . ‘ | writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed, World-renowned artists, Meistersinger, Prel. Act 1 
: ; me the publicity stunt was your idea | Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. NO STRINGS ATTACHED! DUKAS 
KN and vou w; : ‘ iin av — ithout obligation to ' 
ao you wanted pay for it—so much pay | yayTaGe PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St, N.Y. 1 | ever buy another record from eating 
OO. F that he told you off. I was going In Oalif.: 6253 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood 28 us—you may get this bar- net el 
“loa , 7 j ite : . ; sees | gain and enjoy all advan- ight on bai lountain 
' through with it to spite you. Then = << tages of trial membership 
caer, 7 lrianon I learned the truth from Dio —<=> CHURCH BULLETINS HOW CLUB OPERATES —- We advise you monthly 
not Castel.” of new releases. Those you want are sent you for 
. Every _Brearecsive church should use FREE trial. After 5 days” listening—the records you 
t in Sam frowned at her. prereny || Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board, | | decide to keep are bill poll you at the low mer pong 
a tie ; : a = Dignified, effective, and economical. | price of $1.50 per disc (average playing time 40 r ) 
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anc on purpose? } | advance notice of releases. 5 day free trial on any | 
han 4. . “ ia discs. I may reject records before or after receipt: 
thar She smiled. With the whole popula- | may cancel membership at any time. For future | 
ie : : ° ° ° h 1 iscs I decide to keep, I'll pa ly $1.50 
r its — tion of the village looking on in wide- paid ‘immediately. Mall us gold teeth, watches 1 r oie italien | 
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SEND FOR 


Free 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
$ PAP iS “y ALMOST OVERNIGHT ! 


ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 










eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No memorizing needed. Just listen— 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end Rush 25¢ te 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dot. 13310, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 


POCONO 


VACATION or HONEYMOON 
MT. AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 45 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
Nitely. Newest most modern Ballroom in Poconos, 
Located % mi. from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos 
Seasonal Sports. Open All Year. Vacationers Bklet. 
—Honeymooners Bkilet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt,. 


soon 














PUT NEW LIFE IN 
YOUR EARNING FUND 


Cmbossed 
Rosary 
Letters 


@ 24 SHEETS 
@ 24 ENVELOPES 


White stationery, 
embossed with blue and silver 
rosary. Beautifully gift-boxed 


RETAIL . . $1 BOX 
Cost $7.50 carton of 12 boxes 


QUAKER MAID STATIONERY 


1140 N. American Street PHILA. PA. 






























LARGE PRINT, 
yet in handy 3 by 4 
inch purse or pock- 
et size. Amazingly 
complete. Mass, 
Benediction, Litan- 
ies, Special Devo- 
tions, Novenas. 
Prayers for all 
occasions. Most- 
used parts of big 
book are all 
here. Indexed 
for easy refer- 
ence. 


Tye Holy Sacrifice 
af 
lass 

quith Yadulgene ot) 
Prayers and savers 


- «Only 25¢ ea. 
OR, GET ONE FREE! 


. when you buy our big $1. box of 14 
exquisite Catholic Christmas Cards. 
Sent to you postpaid. 


NO C.0.D. THIS OFFER GOOD IN U. S. ONLY 
Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 


LANE Gyan 


Division 2M ESMOND, Rhode Island 


1933 LANE’S 220 YEAR 1954 | 
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LOURDES: LAND OF THE 
ROSARY 


(Continued from page 53) 


out of humanity’s solidarity in sin and 
pain; the way in which one must lose 
himself in order find himself, 
Jesus taught, as the flame of my penny 
candle is lost in the river of fire at the 


to 


Lourdes rosary procession, yet thus ac- 
quires its meaning and illumines for 
me sO many mysteries, so many sorrows. 

Lourdes is the city of Mary and the 
land of her rosary. Through the rosary, 
it somehow recaptures what must have 
been the blessed atmosphere of those 


like towns and villages of the Holy 
Land through which Jesus and Mary 
passed. The place of the Annunciation; 
the hills of the Visitation; the grotto 
of the Nativity; the scenes of the be- 
trayal, condemnation, and death of her 
Son; and finally the places of His 


triumphs and hers, the garden of the 
Resurrection, the tomb where she lay 
in brief death, Heaven itself are all 
close by us as we hear the joyful, sorrow- 
ful, and glorious mysteries of the rosary 
recited at 
than the 


Lourdes in more languages 
Apostles heard at Pentecost, 
but in that same spirit of faith and 
love which united them to Mary and 
Mary to them in the Cenacle two thou- 


sand years ago. 

Hk many New 
z: Testament chapters and memories, 
intensifies the New Testament mood that 
hovers all about the city of Mary. The 
emphasis of the New Testament is on 


rosary, recalling 


mercy, forgiveness, and healing; these 
are the elements blended in the spirit 
abroad at Lourdes. The very petitions 
which the sick repeat in soul-stabbing 
accents, led by their priests at the after- 
noon devotions, are phrases from the 
New Testament. “Lord, that I may see!”’ 


“Lord, that I may hear!” “Lord, that 
I may walk!” “Hosanna! Hosanna to 
the Son of David!” Here we feel we are 


back in the land where the Son of Mary 


went about healing and helping all 
with whom He came in contact. 

Here, the and Lourdes 
reveal the deep identity of point and 
spirit with the New 


they 


too, rosary 


Testament which 
The _ healing 
of affliction, the forgiveness of sin, the 
Gospel given to the poor, the acceptable 
year of the Lord, the nearness of heaven 


have in common. 


to earth, and the easy access of prayer- 
ful humanity to powerful divinity—all 
the of the New 
all present along 
the paths that lead to the shrine at the 
heart of Lourdes. These are the prom 


these overflow pages 


Testament and are 


ises Of Scripture; they are the petitions 
of the rosary. These are the heartwarm- 


| ing realities which the pilgrim finds at 


New ‘Testament 
which is the land of the rosary. 


Lourdes, this 


town 


as | 


plied. 
Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. S$ 
WINDOWPHANIE 
Be COMPANY 
| tw2 A) 855 Bloomfield Ave. 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 












QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONIT, 
PRESDWOOD « Fin 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD. 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 










oa 

SEATING STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


with complete spe 


cations 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 





2746 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46. Wis., Dept S 








YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 
Through the use of 
“ Windowphanie” 
plain glass win- 





\ 
formed into rich, 
i colorful Art Glass 


expense. Easily ap- 


Glenridge, N. J. 














CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 

MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-276!) 


CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE 

CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at 

tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 

by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 

BROTHER. 

Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 








Is God calling you to become a SROTHER 
the ORDER OF The Benedictine Brother 
SAINT BENEDICT? 





or 
Pp 

tic family life. Brothers are the craftsmen of the 
monastery butcher, baker, machinist, blacksmith, 
printer, farmer, as well as men with no specific trade 
—all have their place in the life of a monastery. No 
better employer than God. reward is a_hundred- 
fold in this life, and life everlasting. Wri for 
information. Address: 

RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, 0O.8.8., 

New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 











FRANCISCAN FATHERS. TOR. 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brotherhood are 
welcome to ask for particulars by writing to: 
Master of Novices 


Sacred Heart Novitiate 
4715 Sargent Road, N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 
pen to be very much concerned with both 
religion and _ science. 
Scientists who set themselves up as au- 


-thorities on religion but who refuse to 


examine the reliable testimony of the 
Church concerning such manifestations of 
God are “unscientific.” 

James F. KrirGER 
Wrst New York, N. J. 


The Western Twang 


I should like to comment on the article 
about Miss Therese Marie Cuny’s teaching 
of speech on page 42 of the July issue of 
[Hb SIGN, 

Miss Cuny is shown with her students 
using a device intended to help them get 
rid of their Midwest “twang.” Why should 
Midwesterners have to get rid of something 
so much a part of their speech? What in 
the world is wrong with it? It’s not a de- 
fect. Why can’t a person who speaks like 
a Midwesterner express himself just as 
clearly and effectively—and charmingly—as, 
for example, a New Englander? And who's 
to decide which is more “correct’”’ and beau- 
tiful: the Midwestern speech with its so- 
called “twang” or that of some other Amer- 
ican locality? 

Wouldn’t it be better to spend the time 
helping students to think and to enunciate 
their thoughts clearly and deliberately? 
While eliminating an _ honestly-come-by 
speech characteristic, this teacher would 
have to be trying to get them to speak like 
some other group. Isn’t that trying to get 
them to “follow the herd?” .. . 

BERNARD WIRTH 
MILWAUKEF, WIs. 


Flower Show 


I seldom write letters to editors, but your 
September issue contains one factual erron 
which I do not think should pass uncor- 
rected. 

Will someone please tell Doran Hurley 
that the opera “The Lily of Killarney” 
was composed by Sir Julius Benedict (1804- 
1885) and not by Michael Balfe, as Mr. 
Hurley states in his review of Ethel Man- 
nin’s Two Studies In Integrity. 

ALLAN J. Donerty 
DORCHESTER, MAss. 


Yes, someone will tell Mr. Hurley! The 
“Lily” is not Balfe’s. But he did write 
“The Rose of Castile.” 


A Tinker’s Dam(n) 


In the August issue of THE SIGN on page 
58 you refer to a tinker’s damn. Well, per- 
mit me to say a tinker’s dam is not a damn; 
it’s a dam used by roaming tinsmiths. 

It consists of a block of wood about ten 
inches long by four to five inches wide and 
about four inches high. 

In the center of this block there is a 
space hollowed out, which is the tinker’s 
dam. 

When marking on tinware, such as gal- 
lons or cans, he uses this dam to make 
solder so as to make the gallons or con- 
tainers waterproof .. . 


October, 1954 
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FOR FOREIGN AND HOME MISSIONS 
Would you like to be a priest or a brother for foreign and home missions?—We offer 
this opportunity to the boys of high school and college age, to the more advanced 
students, to seminarians and to priests.—No special studies required for lay brothers 
—lack of funds no obstacle—For information and literature write to: 





For High School: For Novitiate and Brotherhood: 
Vocational Director Sacred Heart Novitiate 
Sacred Heart Seminary Verona Fathers 
8108 Beechmont Ave. Monroe, Michigan 


Cincinnati 30, Ohio 








(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS P. 0. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It Is really a tragedy not to be 
~ & to take care of all of them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
you can do a wonderful work In our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozambique), as well 
as in S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) . 

Apply To 





HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 8th GRADERS AND LAY BROTHERS 
Director of Vocations Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies Consolata Mission Seminary 
5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C. 52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 








See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


As A As A 
PRIEST BROTHER 
You Will: You Will: 
Pray & Study Pray & Work 


in Seminary 
or Monastery, 


in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 


Be Ordained, ing Trades 
Preach Mis- to help with 
sions, Retreats Monastery 
As Missionary, supplies & 
Home or Abroad maintenance 





For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 








Passionist Monastery Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in any state ) If you live in Ohio or 
east of Ohio. west of it. 

















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master lf you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 


Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and interested in boarding school work or the and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more Director of Vocations 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, St. Maur’s Priory 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. South Union, Kentucky 








Brothers of Holy Cross De You Want To Be 


? 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA A TEACHING BROTHER? 








Are you interested in dedicating your life to God The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working School, High School and College. For in- 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- formation address: 
ing, trades, farming, ete. For information write: : 

rere ae r Brother George Brother Director 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. es tuneake Collene, elena Ancmaminen veaeie 
St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall Alfred, Maine Plattsburgh, N. Y 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. . deals 
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YOUNG MEN, 16-30 
NEW DOMINICAN INSTITUTE 


Strengthened by the Dominican life of prayer and study, 
we take positions in secular institutions, High School and 
University, work with the Newman Club, conduct discus- 
sion groups; also writing and public speaking. Live 
Christ's life among unbelievers, strengthen the faith of 
Catholics in the public school and college. This is an 
area of our country with a Catholic minority, and too 
few aposties for the harvest. 

We invite the correspondence of High School graduates, 
college students and graduates. Write: 


DOMINICAN INSTITUTE, c/o THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 








As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
In a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS ---- oni 
For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
cial Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8S, and 
Okinawa, Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Mary Angela, FMSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

b<vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


The Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and ear- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 


Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 

















Sacred Heart Missionaries 
1854 — M.S.C. — 1954 


Join the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in their 
100th Anniversary Year to work at home or in 
foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 8th 
Graders and High School students apply for 
Minor Seminary, College and University students 
for Clerical Novitiate. Young men, 18 to 35, 
may also join as Brothers. 


Write today to: 
Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 
Geneva 4, Illinois 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
| | To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
| | Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 


MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted princi- 
| end to teaching in Elementary School, High 
| School, and College. They also have Sisters em- 
ployed in social, secretarial, and domestic work. 














For information address: 


} DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS 
| Mount Saint Dominic Caldwell, New Jersey 


To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 
others. Their work for the education of youth in its 
various fields, including Special Education, carried on 
in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 
affords ample opportunities for attaining both ideals 
Apply: 
Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
or 


Please write to: Mother 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 





Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











ACTIVE C 





Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
&re not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live « life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 


ARMELITES ——_— 














DAUGHTERS 
OF ST. VINC 


offer a joyous way of relig 
between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, 
Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


the 





ious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
who have the courage to respond to Christ's invitation to leave 
ind peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


OF CHARITY 





ENT DE PAUL 


care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 





I saw them working at their trade when 
I was a young boy in Ireland and was yen 
interested in watching them. 

James J. Mucnay, 

Wuite Pains, N. Y. 
Mr. Mulhall is correct about the tinker: 
dam but not about the tinker’s damn, ¥ 
tinker’s damn (not dam) is really a damn, 
The phrase “not to care a tinker’s curse or 
damn” is simply a stronger form of “not to 
a curse or damn” and refers to the 
reputed addiction of tinkers to profane 
swearing. The confusion has resulted in 
the “damn” of the phrase being spelled, 
sometimes, “dam.” 


care 





Re: Mr. Haid 


Having read Joseph Haid’s comment in 
the August issue, I wonder if his religious 
education not woefully neglected on | 
the high school and college level. It 
pathetic to find such frightful ignorance | 
of the very teachings of the Church in 
educated Catholic laymen. The Encyclicals 
are evidently a closed book to him. ... 

Rev. Ucric J. Proeiver, S.TL, 
BLUMENFELD, N. DAKoTa 


was 


Is 


Please enter my gift 
order to make up for Mr. J. A. Haid’s can- 
celed one. Remittance enclosed. 

It must be said to the credit of Tre Si¢y 
that it is fulfilling a Catholic magazine’ 
mission by having the courage to face eco- 
nomic problems and to treat them accord: 
ing to the teachings of the Church. 

Labor has a moral right to for 
social justice. Society will profit im 
mensely if in this process it adheres to the 
social teachings of the Catholic Church. 
And we Catholics should give our ve | 
hearted support to our magazines making 
every endeavor to spread Catholic 
which, if followed, will 
society a very unpleasant shock. 

S. KALvaInis 


subscription — in 





strive 


social 


doctrine, spare | 


East CHicaco, IND. 

It was a good thing that Mr. Haid ex- 
plained in his letter that he was a charit 
able man. Probably charitable to those} 
who agree with him. hat kind of charity 
is best kept at home. I have been a reader 
of THe 


SIGN for many years and at times 
have come across articles I did not agree 
with. But I have never felt that you did 


not have the right to print those articles. 
On the greater majority of issues I don't, 
believe there is a fairer viewpoint ex- 
pressed anywhere than in THE SIGN. 

As far accusing this magazine of 
spreading the fundamental tenets of social: 
ism, that is about as true as Mr. Haid’s self- 
expressed charity. He may just as wef 
accuse our great Pope Leo of spreading] 
socialism for writing his labor encycicae 
... Mine I am proud to say is the Catholic} 
Church and I might say my love for it has! 
never been dimmed by reading THE S1¢n; if 
possible it has improved. And just to be! 
sure the cancellation of Mr. Haid’s sul 
scription does this magazine no_ harm, 
please send an order blank to me and I 
will donate a year’s subscription to any 
institution that you may choose. 

Howarp 


as 


Toomey 
Hicksvitier, N. Y. 
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THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


a This Order is dedicated to repara- 
{tion by means of daily adoration 
- before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 
Reverend Mother Superior 
Blessed Raphaela Mary 700 East Church Lane 
of the 8. H., Foundress Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, 


Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete {facilities 
for student activities program 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 


bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, 
music, social activities. Moral and _ spiritual 


cuidance. 
ind 





omplete sports program, 
nformation write 
Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 


For catalog 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 











.MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
Sram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


October, 1954 





You Call It? 


I enjoy good baseball stories and saved 
“The Great Strategist” in your August issue 
for last, as a sort of dessert—but I didn’t 
get my dessert—in fact I can’t believe any 
one read it at all until after the magazine 
was put to bed. 

Item: Where do umpires hold up their 
little pinkies to indicate the number of 


balls and strikes—except in the rankest 
amateurs. 

Item: How could the home team win 
out in the last half of the ninth by a 


score of 5-3 when the game is over as soon 


as the tie-breaking run is scored? 

Item: Who but the rankest baseball 
chronicler would record the dull fact that 
the first man up got on first? What base- 
ball fan would be satisfied with this dry 
crust of information, without knowing who 
it was and how it was accomplished—hit, 
error, walk, hit by pitcher? .. . 

The real lapse of consciousness comes in 
the hilarious Stubby’s 
planation is just impossible. He he 
lost count, and when it got to ball three he 
thought it strike three. If he had 
thought it was strike three, he should have 
thought it strange that the batter remained 
at the plate, the catcher returned the ball 
to the pitcher (for another pitch), and all 
the players remained on the field. 

If he had done what he 
would 


dénouement. ex- 


said 


was 


said he did, he 


have already been on his way even 
before the catcher returned the ball to the 
pitcher and certainly before the pitcher 
could have toed the slab. ... 

\fter writing all I'm wondering 
which one of us is off our beam. I thought 
maybe it was Stubby himself who wrote the 
story, but then noticed it was by a 
name is Ruth—Oh, well! 


C. Jor 


this 


person 
whose first 
Hayes 
SHELBYVILLE, Ky, 


“The Great Strategist,” by Ruth Hume, 
which appeared in the August issue of THE 
SIGN, thoroughly 
(by a woman too!). 

VALERII 


was a enjovable sports 
story 
MEUNIER 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


Little Old Lady 


While looking through my copy of the 
July issue of Te Sen a lady friend saw the 
illustration at the head of the article by 
Marie Killilea. She was greatly taken by it. 

Joun D. VAUGHAN 


Grass VALLEY, CALIF. 


I enjoyed very much the article in the 
July issue of THe Sicn by Marie Killilea, 
entitled: “Any ‘Time for Prayer.” I was 


particularly touched also by the picture of 


the pious old lady praying at her simple 


table. 

Could you tell me something of the 
origin of this picture? 

Thank you in advance and orchids to 


Miss Killilea for a really inspiring article. 
has said, “When you are 
busy to pray, you are really too busy.” 
have a wonderful magazine. 

EUGENI 


As someone too 


You 


\. RiorRDAN 
Wokrcrster, MAss. 


a nineleenth-century German artist. 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 


The picture was painted by August Siegert, 


| All grades complete from first to twelfth. 





Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, §.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 











Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 

State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college business, life. Character development ond 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
"“atalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


| Barry College ; 


Miami, Florida 
Conducted by 


Dominican Sisters 


@ MASTER OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


in Education 


e@ Bachelor of Arts and Sciences 
in Art, Dietetics, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Medical Technology, Mu- 
sic, Pre-Medics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Physical Edu- 
cation, Nursing 


© Two-Year Terminal Course 


in Secretarial Science 
Address the Dean 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compastion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrces 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medic: 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


ORK 











Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 





ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 
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Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited A the Association of American ‘Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, 


Address Secretary 


N. ¥. 


New York City 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 

Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 

Teacher Training 

Accredited by t 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania — 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: * Bachelor of Arts 
* Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in aay Education 
¢ Bachelor of Mu 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main tine of 
the P.R.R. For + ed and viewbook. address 
The Registrar. Box 23 











OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 


and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


— LA SALLE 
i. Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com 
plete facilities for spiritual development 
intellectual progress Senior ROT( 
160-acre campus. Tist year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. 1.. 
N. Y. 


MARY WOOD COLLEGE 








Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S 
M.A. Newly-completed multimillion 
expansion progt am added to campus three beauti- 
odern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 





degrees. 














, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 

arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 

rt, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 

li brarianshi (ALA Acc.), drama yg psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
C lubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 


, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Registrer, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 



















Ac Arts college for womer BA., BB. 
B ence, music, business, me economies 

te e-medicine, pre-law, 2 miles from 
3 low beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
SK spo program Dramatic and musical produce 

t 1 near ed men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
un roof buil lings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325 
a th lake for swimming and canoeing. Con 





du by e Sisters I the ~~ rae Heart of Mary 
I uly application advise Cat 
Registrar, Box G, fomecuane ‘College, Immaculata, Pa. 





ing to B.A., .. B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women 
a ducation 

Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 

a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 

Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 

spiritually, prepare for careers 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted hy the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 44 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 


art, 


IND. 





MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., indianapolis 22, Indiana 





—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, fe) 

Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .<zkiex. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. 
Ba Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics ; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses ; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


Dominic. 


helor 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

Gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 





For 
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Point of Order 


On page 69 of your August, 1954, issue of 
Tue Sten, I found the following statement: 
“Besides the Benedictines and _ their 
various modifications the best known monks 
are the Carthusians, 
and the Camaldolese.” 
In the interest of accuracy, I should like 


Premonstratensians, 


to point out that the Premonstratensians 
are not monks, but canons regular who 
follow the Rule of St. Augustine. 

Rev. Josern G. Recan, O. Praem, 
GREEN Bay. Wis 
Canons regular are not strictly monks. Our 


statement was based on the classification in 


the Catholic Encyclopedia. Altwater’s 
Catholic Dictionary states: “Canons regular 
are sometimes classed as monks.” 


Free-Europe University 


It was very 
your 


and 
of 


read 
“University 


ingratiating 
picture story, 


to see 


fine Free 


Europe.” This type of material, as well 
as other well-balanced and related items, 
can serve to inform your readers of the 
continued struggles of the Central and 


this 
institution will provide an anti-Communist 
and = Christian 
leaders . 


Eastern Europeans, It is obvious that 


Europe with its future 


RicHArRD V. CHESNER 


West Orance, N, J. 


Luxury of Segregation 


It was 


good to see your excellent com- 
ment on “Segregation, an Expensive 
Luxury” (August). TIT think this point 
should be brought out more often than 
it has been in the past. So many readers 
of Catholic magazines (as well as readers of 
all magazines) fail to realize how much 
segregation and discrimination cost in the 


United States. I 
years ago, 
Roebuck, with re 
gard to the size of the potential consumers’ 
market among the Negro group. After the 
survey Wood 
statement to the effect that if all 
Negroes could emploved at the jobs 
for which they had the qualifications, this 
would end the great depression and launch 
a reign of prosperity such as America had 


that General Wood, 
was president of Sears 
national 


recall 
while he 


made a survey 


was completed, .,General 
issued a 


be 


never before seen. 
Grorce K. Hunton 
Executive Secretary 
Catholic Interracial Council 
New York, N. Y. 


Magazines and Missionaries 


If your readers, after having enjoyed 
Tur Sten, would like to share this maga 
zine with a missionary priest and his con 
verts, they may send their name to the Ken 


rick Remailing Service, 7800 Kenrick Road, 


St. Louis 19, Mo. ‘This service will promptly 
send to them the name and address of a 
missionary who needs literature to help 


him in his apostolic work. 


Josrru’ E. Gtrsr, Director 
St. Louts, Mo 
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to order copies of Stgn for sale to your people 
FOUR MONTHS TRIAL OFFER 


You can't lose on this offer: Order as many copies as you 
believe will sell. You pay only for copies actually sold. All 
we ask is that you notify us each month of the number of 
| copies unsold. We'll allow full credit. 


“Sign a 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC MAGAZINE 











} PROFUSELY HLLLSTRATEL 

| 

SALES 
PLAQUE 


To let your peo- 

ple know they 

can buy THE 
gcIGN at your 
-diterature stand 

or pamphlet 
This 
plaque is free 
but the supply 
is limited. 


| - 
} “THE ALMC THOLIC* 
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“ARE SCIENTISTS 
GETTING RELIGION?™ 


Author of Sevence I A Sacred Com 








By Kilian 
MOVIE MAGAZINES 
“Gos Gab and Glamons By Joka Wynne 


FIFTEEN RULES 
FOR 
MENTAL HEALTH 


By URBAN H. FLEEGE, PH. D. 
PLUS + PLUS + PLUS 











MAIN. STREET, AFRICA S's: 
Blast By He Boson Jains 


SIGN 
POSTER 


It headlines the 
big features of 
each new issue. 
A real _sales- 
aid. For display 
with the maga- 
zines. Size: 
942" x 12%". 


| 
, ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
| 
| 


WITH THESE SPECIAL SIGN SERVICES: 
v v v 





| MOVIE MAGAZINES | 
| yeas at Ques @ fase 


| 

FIFTEEN RULES 

| FOR 

} MENTAL HEALTH 
By URBAN H. FLEEGE, PHD 

| | 


PLUS = PLUS + PLUS 
MAIN ‘STREET AFRICA *".. 


| 
Pudiusted Cy Me Paanomet Fashions 


ADVANCE 
RESUME 


Personal-size 
edition of the 
Poster. Priests 
use it for pul- 
pit announce- 
ments, teachers 
in classrooms, 
leaders at meet- 
ings. Size 
542" x82", 





SIGN 
RACK 


Holds up to 12 
copies for any 
table, wall, or 
on another 
rack. The $1.50 
deposit is re- 
fundable at 
any time. 





onoer NOW From 
“Sign 


QUANTITY ORDER DEPT. 
UNION CITY, N. J. 








ERE’S wonderful reading for you! Just look 

at the books pictured on the stamps below. 
Any three of these volumes — with a total value 
of up to $24.95 in the publishers’ editions—can be 
yours for only $1.89 if you join the Family Reading 
Club now. Just cut out the three stamps that rep- 
resent the books you want, and enclose them with 
the coupon. Send no money! After your books 
arrive, we will bill you only $1.89 (plus small ship- 
ping charge) for all three. Your savings on this 
generous offer can be as high as $23.06 when com- 
pared to the publishers’ regular prices! Read, below, 
how the Family Reading Club operates and-how it 
brings you the very finest new books at bargain 
prices. Then mail the coupon with three of the 
value-stamps shown below and jointhe Club today! 
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PIUS XII, Eugenio Pacel- AMY 
li: POPE OF PEACE by 
Oscar Halecki and J. F. 


Murray, Jr. An inspiring 


Pick the 
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$3.50 
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ORIG PUB 2 VOLS 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


a7 & 88 3 


$3.50 
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AMAZING PREMIUM OFFERW 


Mail 3 of these Value Stamps 
GET ANY 3 BOOKS 


(Value up to $24.95 
in publishers’ editions) 


yews 


s* 
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VALUE 


412.50 


'N PUB ORIG ED 




















VANDERBILT'S 


COMPLETE BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE. A complete- 
ly new guide to gracious 


biography of the Holy /sving in these times. . . 
Three Books Father, and of His glori- your way to be sure you are 
ous efforts to maintain socially correct always, 
peace in this troubled in all things. 704 pages! 


world. Pub. edition, $4.50. 


NEW CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING by the 
Rockows. Latest edition! 
658 illustrations, dozens of 
full-color ‘show rooms’, 
144 period guides, room 
plotter, etc. Full ‘how-to’ 
instructions for every 
step. Pub. edition, $5.95. 


You Want 
and Mail 
Coupon 

RYD CS 


come 


en? 


Pub. edition, $5.00. 


MARY LINCOLN by 
Ruth Painter Randall. 
How did this vivacious, 
talented young girl 


be- 


one of history's 


most controversial wom- 
What is 
about her marriage to Lin- 
coln? Pub. edition, $5.75. 


the 


truth 





— = ENCLOSE 3 STAMPS AND CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT | — — 





Send me the 3 books I have checked at the 
right and bill me only $1.89 (plus small ship- 
ping charge) for all 3. I enclose 3 value-stamps 
corresponding to the 3 books I have chosen. En- 
roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 10-Si, MINEOLA, N. Y. 


(] Amy Vanderbilt's 
Etiquette 


() Audubon Guides 


() Bernadette and 
Lourdes 


() Farewell, My 
neral 


(_] The Greatest Faith 
Ever Known 


() Look at America 
C) Mary Lincoln 











Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Offer good only in U. 8S. A. and Canada. 
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Mr. (CD New Creative Home 
Mrs. D ing 
Miss (Please print) : 
Street and No C) Pius X11, Pope 
of Peace 
City. Zone. State 


(CD Stilimeadow and 
Sugarbridge 


FAREWELL, MY GEN- 8B 
ERAL by Shirley Seifert. 
Life was glorious for 
Flora 
married ‘“‘Jeb’’ Stuart of 
the Cavalry. Then — war 
between 
husband on one side and 

her father on the other! 


AUDUBON GUIDES by 
Richard H. Pough. Fully 
describes 
water birds east of Rock- 
ies — with almost 
glorious 
Eckelberry pictures. Most 
complete ever published! 
Orig. in 2 vols. at $6.50. 
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Cooke when she 


the states; her 


all land and 


1,000 


lightful 
Don 


full-color 


ERNADETTE AND 
LOURDES by Michel de 
Saint-Pierre. A new and 
factual account of the 
miraculous Visions of 
Lourdes, and how the Holy 
Grotto has become one of 
the most sacred places ons 
earth. Pub. ed., $3.50. 


STILLMEADOW AND 
SUGARBRIDGE by Gladys E 
Taber and Barbara Web- 
ster. A full year of de- 
correspondence 
between the authors, de- 
scribing the joys and sor- 
rows of country living. I/- 
lustrated. Pub. ed., $5.00. 


LOOK AT AMERICA by 
the Editors of Look, 
Here is your America ina 
monumental _ pictorama! 
Almost 500 thrilling pic- 
tures, | pages in gor- 
geous colo Exciting 
text. Size is 9” x 12”! 
Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 


THE GREATEST FAITH 
R KNOWN 4) Fulton 
Oursler and April Oursler 
Armstrong. The story of 
the founding of Christian- 
ity and how the Disciples 
brought the Gospel to a 
waiting world. Final book 
of Mr. Oursler’s trilogy. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit bopks they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which every member of vour 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you cominaae 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing; your 
bill will be due later. Ic is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


All selections are new, complete, well- 
pane _and well-bound. And your 
ooks will be delivered to your door. 
Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each— instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions— saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club dicen an outstanding ‘‘Bo- 
nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
you take, When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of 
family, let us introduce you to the Fam-, 
ily mg Club NOW, while you can 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
the coupon today with the three value- 
stamps (cut from this page) that rep- 
resent the three books you want. 


FAMILY READING CLUB © MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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